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ft Union of South Africa makes 
prejudice law of the land 






IN SOUTH AFRICA, the natives say, "He is speaking Eng- 
lish,” when they mean a man is drunk. The expression dates back 
to the days when the English were just beginning to colonize Africa. 
Their language sounded so comical to the Negroes that they com- 
pared it to the babbling of a drunken man. 

. ' Krishma Shrinivasd, Coronet 
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KING ABOGLIAGBU, ruler of a part of Dahoney, West 
Africa, wears a filter over his nostrils, as he is forbidden by law to 
breathe the same air as his subjects. 

Freling Foster, Colliers 


Condensed from 
American Sociological Review 


By James G. Leyburn 


THE PLANE on which an actor was flying across darkest 
Africa crashed in a very heavy jungle. He was the only one of the 
passengers or crew able to walk so he started out for help. He 
had gone a few miles when he was set upon by a band of half- 
naked black men. They quickly subdued him, tied him up and 
carted hirri off to their village. He was brought before their chief 
who shot a string of questions at him. 

"So you’re an actor,” the chief said. "That’s fine. Sit down 
next to me. I want to tell you a few stories.” 

The stories that the chief told were risque but they had the actor 
holding his sides with laughter. 

When the chief finished his joke-telling, one of his subordinates 
came over and whispered in his ear: ' j 

"You know we are going to eat this guy,” he said. "Why are you 
making him so happy?” 

"I have a yen for spiced ham,” explained the chief. 

The Joke Teller's Joke Book 


COHERE IS much evidence to 
J support the contention that 
discrimination against the 
blacks in the Union of South 
Africa is more far-reaching, more 
cynical, than in any other self-gov- 
erning country in the modern world. 

The Negro in America is at least 
by law considered a citizen, whose 
rights are identical with those of 
any other citizen. The disparity be- 
tween theory and practice is re- 
garded by men of good will as a 



IN THE BELIEF that lightning is a message from some god 
in Heaven, many African tribes will not extinguish fires started by 
it or mourn persons killed by its flashes for fear of offending him. 

James Wood, True 


JAMES G. LEYBURN is associate 
professor of sociology at Yale, and act- 
ing chairman of the department. His 
book. The Haitian People, won the Anis- 
field Award in 1941 for the outstanding 
scholarly work on racial relations of that 
year. He has recently returned from 
South Africa, where he was a principal 
mission officer for Lend-Lease. 


blot upon America’s honor, so that 
constant pressure is exerted to abol- 
ish discrimination. 

That goal is far from being 
achieved, but candor compels the 
admission that the status of the 
Negro has, for its present limita- 
tions, enormously improved in the 
past quarter-century. 

In South Africa, on the other 
hand, the Native (as he is called) 
is not a citizen. There is no state- 
ment in any official document that 
he is the equal of the white man, 
nor any pretense that he has equal 
rights with whites. 

He and his fellows constitute a 
group apart, with special legislation 
to govern every aspect of their life. 
With minor exceptions, the Native 
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vacation place for healthy people, 
too, young or old, colored or white. 

The ranch is located a few miles 
from Victorville, in the heart of the 
Mojave desert, a three hours’ drive 
from Los Angeles. Grouped around 
the swimming pool and the tennis 
court are several white stucco cot- 
tages with gay red roofs. Further 
back you find the stables, cattle 
sheds, chicken and turkey coops. The 
place is spotless. 

The plain plastered rooms have 
showers, hot and cold running wa- 
ter, a heater, which is an important 
item in the cold desert nights, and 
beds with good mattresses and 


plenty of wool blankets. 

A small bar, where beer, cokes, 
and sodas are served adjoins the 
dining room. The walls of the bar 
are covered from floor to ceiling 
with photos of Negro and white 
celebrities from all over the coun- 
try, as well as shots of boys from 
the nearby army camp, who have 
enjoyed Mrs. Murray’s famous 
chicken dinners. 

An amusing odity of the dining 
room is the array of autographed 
clothes pins along the walls. Origi- 
nally used as napkin holders, they 
now make an effective, if curious, 
wall decoration. 



WauLJ, Wuckuf 

TWO NEGRO NURSEMAIDS were wheeling their in- 
fant charges in the park when one asked the other: "Are 
you going to the dance tomorrow night?" 

"I’m afraid not.” 

"What!” exclaimed the other. 

"And you so fond of dancing!” 

"I’d love to go,” explained the conscientious maid, "but 
to tell you the truth, I am afraid to leave the baby with its 
mother.” 

Cavalcade 

TWO NEGRO MAIDS were comparing notes at the 
end of a week of their new jobs. 

■"I have a perfectly terrible time at my place,” one of them 
said. "All day it is, yes Ma’am ; yes ma’am; yes ma’am.” 

"And me,” said the other. "With me it is all night, just, 
no sir; no sir; no sir.” 

The New Anectoda Americana 


Jack Benny's Negio Star steers 
clear of race relations 


l^ochester, l^adio 


ace 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American. 

By Michael Carter 


DDIE ANDERSON, Jr., 
known as Rochester on Jack 
Benny’s Sunday night radio 
show, talks to more Ameri- 
cans than any other colored man. 

Some people are critical of the 
fact that Eddie Anderson,' as Roches- 
ter, is a comedian, pure and simple. 
He commercializes the humor of 
many situations. He "refuses to 
propagandize” or use his influence — 
except for fun. 

In his own words, "a performer 
is a performer first and last. He has 
no business making propaganda. 
People want to be entertained, not 
educated.” 

He thinks that the things a col- 
ored performer does on the stage or 
radio have no serious bearing on the 
nature of race relations. He has no 
strong notions about "what ought to 
be done on the racial front.” Eddie 
Anderson, colored, is always Roches- 
ter, comedian. 

Rochester first came to the Benny 
program to fill a one-night stand on 
an Easter Sunday eight years ago. 
He played the role of a Pullman 
porter and people liked his gravel 


voice and his independent banter 
with "Mister Benny” so well he 
stayed on as a regular member of 
the cast. 

Before that he had been a dancer, 
a singer and a comedian; 

"I was mainly a dancer, but I 
always liked comedy. We used to 
finish off our dance with some com- 
edy and it stuck. My father, Eddie 
Anderson, Sr., was also a come- 
dian. 

”1 remember that first Sunday,” 
Rochester said. "I wasn’t nervous 
— I. had been a performer for years 
and if I ever had stage fright, it was 
so long ago I forgot it. 

"After the show I was called back 
for three other performances. Then 
I signed for thirty-nine weeks. I 
became a part of the show and lines 
were written in for me every week.” 

Jack Benny gave him the name 
"Rochester.” 

After Rochester finished his reg- 
ular weekly stint — in which he act- 
ually works for only a matter of 
minutes — he becomes Eddie Ander- 
son, private citizen, and rests. Radio 
work is a terrific strain. 
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March 


Tf Negro and while are welcome 
at Murray's Overall-Wearing Ranch 


"Sometimes I do a picture or 
make a benefit performance, but 
something is doing all the time even 
when I try to rest,” he says. 

The Benny program, like all the 
others, hires a crew of writers who 
write each week’s script. A come- 
dian’s chief job is not to ad lib but 
to read lines. "You can’t safely ad 
lib on a radio program anyhow,” 
Rochester said. 

“Everything is timed to a split sec- 
ond. I rehearse once on Saturday. 
On Sunday we run. through the 
script a couple of times and work in 
the sound effect. I don’t memorize 
my lines — no radio performer does 
— I simply read them.” 

I asked him if he had ever had 
lines which were radically objection- 
able. "No, Mr. Benny would not 
permit that. There’s a lot of feeling 
about that stuff. People are touchy.” 
, It is perhaps because of people’s 
"touchiness” that Rochester aban- 
doned taking part in "Uncle Re- 
mus,” a Walt 'Disney production 
which has been called humiliating 
by some. 

“I think Uncle Remus is one of 
our most cherished folk tales. There 
is nothing ugly about it.” He has 
no personal objections to the role. 

. As Jack Benny’s valet in the 
Rochester character, he has an off- 
handed, independent bantering atti- 
tude toward his boss. I asked him 
what would happen if a real valet 
acted like that. "It might not be so 
funny,” he said, "but I don’t por- 



tray an insolent character; just 
funny.” 

Eddie Anderson feel? that "the 
only yvay to solve race problems is 
for us to become producers of 
things.” j 

He formerly owned a; parachute 
factory, but is no longer 1 associated 
with it. j 

He plans another business ven- 
ture, but declined to discuss its na- 
ture. Since he felt' that bur people 
should produce, and is bpposed to 
“propaganda” in the theatre, I asked 
how he felt about producing a pic- 
ture on colored people, j 

"No, but I’d like to do a. national 
educational piece on juvenile de- 
linquency,” he replied, j 

Again he stressed the point that 
an entertainer should "keep but of 
politics and must always appeal to 
all the people.” i 

To do otherwise is to endanger 
"the place you have reached in life,” 
he added. 

To explain, he said: "People take 
our broadcasts seriously. Sometimes 
they complain that Jack Benny 
doesn’t pay his singers enough or 
that he shouldn't make some of his 
performers mow the Benny lawn. 

"Some think I’m really tis valet. 
Some of them write that he 
shouldn’t let me take such a banter- 
ing attitude. 

"Others are surprised when I 
don’t hold his coat or dust him off 
when we are out together.” 

For these reasons, and others, Ed- 
die Anderson remains in "charac- 
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Condensed from People’s World 


By Eva Walt 


URRAY’S Overall-Wear- 
ing Dude Ranch is a sin- 
gular phenomenon in this 
country and a most de- 
lightful one. 

For more than eight years Mrs. 
Lela Murray has owned and oper- 
ated ' successfully this unique 
ranch. She is a Negro — tiny, hardly 
five feet tall ; squarely built and 
gray-haired; wearing a plaid cotton 
blouse, jeans, and a huge cowboy 
hat. 

A trained nurse, Mrs. Murray is 
interested mainly in sick children 
whom she can nurse back to a full, 
normal life. Tuberculosis, asthma, 
sinus and arthritis cases — she does 
wonders for them. 

“Of course, the climate deserves 
a share of the credit,” she admits 
with a smile. "Our desert sun! Did 
you know that an ordinary glass dish 
left in the open for three or four 
months will turn purple from the 
violet rays?” Proudly she demon- 
strates glass ink wells, sugar bowls 
and milk jars, which have indeed 
taken on the color of purple lilac. 

At dinner you observe Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s method with the children and 


you know that there isn’t a person 
in the world to whom you would 
rather entrust your own, if need be. 

"You can’t eat, Tony? That’s too 
bad. Well, you don’t have to,” she 
says it in her kind, friendly man- 
ner, "but then you can’t go horse- 
back riding either. I’m afraid you 
won’t be strong enough.” 

Little Tony is surprised at the 
lack of opposition — if not disap-' 
pointed, and you may be sure that 
he will clean his plate the follow- 
ing day and thereafter. 

Under Mrs. Murray’s supervision, 
the children take part in sports, such 
as horseback riding, tennis, hiking, 
swimming, croquet, basketball, 
horseshoe-pitching, softball. They 
all have to do some work around 
the ranch, and after lunch they nap 
on a screened-in porch ; white beside 
Negro, 10 Ettle cots in a row. 

Many kids who were thought 
hopeless have gone home strong and 
healthy and today are sending grate- 
ful letters to Mrs. Murray from 
army posts all over the world. 

But don’t think that the ranch is 
exclusively a place for sickly chil- 
dren. Far from it. It is an ideal 
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ROCHESTER, RADIO AND RACE 


83 


Viewed from the narrowest van- 
tage point of the nation’s well-be- 
ing, quite aside from the human and 
moral considerations, the growth of 
doctrines of race and group hatreds 
represents a major economic threat. 

America has prospered because it 
has provided avenues of economic 
expression to all men who had the 
urge and the capacity to advance 
themselves. 

Wherever we erect barriers on the 
grounds of race or religion, or of 
occupational or professional s.tatus, 
we hamper the fullest expansions of 
our economic society. 

Intolerance is poor economy. 
Prejudice doesn’t pay. Discrimina- 
tion is destructive. 

Freedom of the individual is the 
most vital condition for creative life 
in economy as in every other depart- 
ment of human existence. 

Such freedom is impossible where 
men are restricted by reason of race 
or origin, on the one hand, or on 


the other, paralyzed by fear and 
hatreds of their neighbors. 

The withholding of jobs and 
business opportunities from some 
people does not make more jobs 
and business opportunities for oth- 
ers. Such a policy merely tends to 
drag down the whole economic 
level. 

Perpetuating poverty for some 
merely guarantees stagnation for all. 
True economic progress demands 
that the whole nation move forward 
at the same time. It demands that 
all artificial barriers erected by igno- 
rance and intolerance be removed. 

To put it in the simplest terms, 
we are all in business together. In- 
tolerance is a species of boycott and 
any business or job boycott is a can- 
cer in the economic body of the na- 
tion. 

These are things that should be 
made manifest to the American peo- 
ple if we are to counteract pestifer- 
ous labors of race and group hate- 
mongers. 
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THE DOOR to the County Tax Collector’s office swung 
open and a Negro farmer strode out, pocketing with obvious 
satisfaction a little slip of paper. 

"SeS you paid your poll tax, Ben,” drawled a loiterer on 
the steps. "You’re gonna vote for somebody this year, are 
you?’’ . • 

"Not necessarily,” was the rejoinder. "I don’t pay poll 
tax' to jvote for somebody, but to vote against some son-of- 
a-gun!” 

, James Sledge, Coronet 


ter.” Off-radio, he talks in the same 
gravel voice, but at a lower pitch. 

"You can’t disillusion the public- 
and stay in their favor,’-’ he said. 

"Nor can you inject propaganda 
or take a public position on political 
and controversial questions.” He 
thinks colored people should not ex- 
pect him to be a "race man first” ' 
and a comedian second. 

"I am jn this business because I’m 
a comedian,” he concluded. 

On stage, Rochester teases about 
razors, wild trips to Harlem, dice 
and other stereotypes of character. 


On the radio this is toned down by 
Benny. 

"In Los Angeles I lead a quiet, 
ordinary life. My kid, Billy, 15 goes 
to Dorsey High School. I have a 
model railroad which I enjoy. We 
-read and, well just lead lives that 
anybody would live.” 

His model railroad has been 
rented to a motion picture company 
for use in films. 

Eddie Anderson is Rochester and 
Rochester is a topnotch comedian 
who could get laughs from reading 
a "Motherless Child." 



_A lAJord Do Dlie IJJiie 

A WEALTHY WOMAN employed a new Negro 
maid. A few days later she found a note written by her 
former Negro maid to the new one, in which was given a 
complete accounting of the setup in the house. 

The cook, the message said, was inclined to drink. The 
chauffeur was a lady’s man. The housekeeper was a hard 
customer to get on with. The butler was a pleasant fellow. 

After the signature was a postscript: "As for the Mr. 
and Mrs., they behave as well as they know how.” 

Ralph Jackson 
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The colored man must not only 
have the right to fight for his coun- 
try, but must be given the right to 
freedom from shame. 

Rev. Angus Dun 

What happens to minorities in 
our country will in the long run de- 
termine the success of democracy. 

' Will I V. Alexander 

Any psychiatrist would agree that 
fear is at the basis of the white su- 
premacy doctrine in the South. The 
only way the white people in the 
South will ever prove to themselves 
and the world that they are free of 
fear is to give the Negroes real 
equality and see what happens. 

Sen. Joseph H. Ball of Minnesota 

The man who fires the bullet 
doesn’t care whether it was made by 
a Protestant or a Catholic or a Jew, 
a Negro or a white person, so long 
as he has that bullet when he needs 
it. 

Rep. Frank Hook of Michigan 

Some 700,000 Negroes are serv- 
ing in the United States Army, and 
they win as many valor citations, 
proportionately, as their white com- 
rades. Honor doesn’t ask about a 
hero’s color. 

New York Times 


All of us are brothers in Christ. 
There will be no Jim Crow-ism in 
heaven. 

. Rev. Richard Gender 

The underlying influence in all 
interracial relations in America is 
fear. 

Richard Wright 

Hollywood’s not looking for my 
type. Dis, dat, dese — I can learn to 
talk that way but not very well. 

Todd Duncan, Negro singer 

l , 

Racial discrimination in any. form 
and in any degree has no justifiable 
part whatever in our democratic way 
of life. It is unattractive in "any 
setting but is utterly revolting 
among a free people. , 

Justice Frank Murphy 

\ 

At an altitude of 35,000 ft. with 
flak bursting around you and Focke- 
Wulf’s snapping at your heels, race 
prejudice vanishes. 

Lt. Felix Kirkpatrick 

We do not want the men of an- 
other color for our brothers-in-law, 
but we do want them for our broth- 
ers. . j 

Booker T. Washington 


If Discrimination is bad business, 
says Chamber of Commerce bead 


Wo Profit Jn PreJuJu 

By Erie Johnston 


ACE HATRED and group in-, 
tolerance do not jibe with 
any of the formulas of free- 
dom so dear to the Ameri- 
can heart. To the extent they are 
allowed to flourish, they threaten to 
change the American Dream into 
another European nightmare. 

Let’s not underestimate the threat. 

I have been priveleged to travel 
widely in our country and I do not 
hesitate to offer my personal testi- 
mony that race and group tensions 
are increasing to . an alarming de- 
gree. 

When there’s a riot in Detroit or 
Harlem, it’s more comfortable to 
shrug them off as local incidents. 
But the truth must be faced. 

Widespread though these expres- 
sions of group hatred are, it is a 
hopeful fact that they still afflict 
only a small minority of the Ameri- 
can population. That minority can 
be curbed and reeducated if con- 
scious and organized efforts are un- 
dertaken. 

At the very worst, that minority 


ERIC JOHNSTON is president of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


can be frightened into desisting. 
Not by legal or physical threats — 
you can’t legislate love- of one’s 
neighbor. 

The obstreperous hate-mongers 
and their stupid or frivolous fellow- 
travelers can be made to under- 
stand. that it simply isn’t smart to 
rock the American boat in which 
they, too, are passengers. 

If they achieve the calamity of 
race persecutions, they will drag our 
beloved America down to the bar- 
barian level of Nazi Germany and 
we will pay for it in death and suf- 
fering and . national degeneration, 
precisely as the Germans are doing 
today. 

The thing that needs emphasiz- 
ing, day in and day out, is that the 
spread of intolerance is not pri- 
marily a threat to the intended vic- 
tims but to the whole country. Once 
the poison enters a nation’s blood- 
stream, the entire population is 
doomed. 

If the day .ever comes in this 
country when tolerance gives way to 
internal enmities and persecutions 
and discriminations, it will be the 
end of American civilization. 
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Church frowns upon interracial 
marriages but does not bar them 


mon one, shared by thousands. He 
doesn’t like dentists. Shortly before 
the Jack Sharkey light he was per- 
suaded to go and get four teeth 
fixed. He went for about three days 
and each time almost had to be 
blacksnaked to the parlor. 

"Can’t pay me to go back for any 
more,’’ he declared. "No sir, no 
more for me. Let ’em fall out.” 

Ten years ago, in a Detroit hos- 
pital, he had his tonsils out. He 
'was 13 then and a brother went 
with him. Both were going to have 
their tonsils out. They took the 
brother first. Finally they came for 
Joe and as they walked him through 
a pair of big swinging doors, he 
saw a cart come by and on it was his 
brother, returning from the opera- 
tion, still under the influence of 
ether. 

It was too much for Joe. He cut 
loose with a wild yell — "I bet I 


(Charity. Heyini s4t JJome 


woke everybody in the hospital up, 
he laughed, "cause it was late at 
night” — he broke from the interne’s 
side and started for die stairs. 

"Boy, I really ran,” he remem- 
bered. "I got clear to the ground 
floor and almost to the front door 
before they caught me. And they’d 
never got me neither if it hadn’t 
been a doctor was coming in the 
door and he headed me off. So 
they dragged me back, and, boy, 
that ether was just like the beer I 
drank. 1 could hear people talking 
but they seemed to be going away 
from me. Then all of a sudden I 
didn’t remember anything. Like the 
beer.” 

Six years later he had to go 
through it all again because some of 
the tonsils turned up in his throat. 
Compared to lightning, dentists and 
ether, anybody Joe has met in the 
ring is a pushover. 



THIS ONE originated in our kitchen — an exchange be- 
tween our colored cook and her small son. 

The kid had asked for a quarter to take to school. "A 
quarter’s a lot of money,” commented the mother. "What’s 
it for?” 

“Teacher says it’s to help poor folks.” 

"Humph! What you think we are if we ain’t poor folks. 
You go tell that teacher I say to take you off the givin’ list 
and put you on the gettin’ list.” 

Clinton Campbell, Quote 
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Condensed from Interracial Review. 


/I /OU CANNOT be a Catholic 
/ Jjj and hold that interracial 
marriage is, of itself an ab- 
solute and supreme evil. 

There are 42 million Catholics in 
Brazil, and corresponding numbers 
in -other Latin- American countries, 
who not only do not look upon it 
as an evil, but consider it a very 
admirable thing. 

The Blessed Martin de Porres was 
the fruit of such a marriage, and the 
church placed no stigma on him for 
it. 

Since there is nothing evil in itself 
in a marriage between persons of 
different races, the Cftholic church 
does not sanction the attitude of 
those who would elevate the fear of 
such intermarriage to the point of a 
total absolute. She does not approve 
of those who make "white suprem- 
acy,” or its corollary, fear of "social 
equality,” the universal yardstick of 
all race relations. 

The Catholic Church regards il- 
licit intercourse between the races 
as a grave evil, which, if knowingly 
and freely committed, merits ever- 
lasting punishment: not because it 
is between two races, but because of 
the moral wrongness of fornication, 
and still more, of adultery. 


The church regards "mixed mar- 
riages” — that is to say, marriages 
between Catholics and non-Catholics 
— as so apt to be seriously undesir- 
able that she erects special canonical 
impediments, in order to dissuade 
faithful Catholics from engaging in 
them. There are no such canonical 
impediments expressed as to inter- 
racial marriages. 

This does not mean, however, that 
the Catholic Church does not regard 
interracial marriages as undesirable 
because of the circumstances which 
would ordinarily attend them. Be- 
cause of these circumstances, which 
are as readily recognized by Negroes 
as by whites, such marriages ordi- 
narily run contrary to the virtue of 
prudence. 

They impose a strain upon the 
conjugal fidelity of the married cou- 
ple, who would be sorely tempted 
'to yield to social pressure. They 
can impose an equal burden upon 
the children, unless the parents are 
people of more than ordinary in- 
telligence, goodness and skill, who 
are fully equipped to meet such a 
difficult situation. So — again under 
ordinary, normal circumstances, such 
as exist here in the United States — 
the Catholic church would definitely 
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discourage such unions. But the 
church makes no rigid and absolute 
rule: each merits its own consider- 
ation. , 

American laxity with regard to 
divorce, birth control, and lack of 
parental discipline are already a 
scandal to Catholic Latin Americans, 


as they are scandalized by our racial 
obsessions. No amount of zeal for 
white supremacy will succeed in re- 
moving such a scandal. If the mar- 
ried state itself and the marriage 
vows are held sacred, the matter of 
racial prudence will be ' taken care 
of in its proper proportion. 
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THE ONLY Negro child in an orphan asylum found 
herself constantly pushed around by the other children and 
the head of the institution, who seemed intent on having 
her sent to an all-colored institution. 

She looked vainly for a friend among the other children 
but they all shunned. 

The head of the asylum kept watching for some pretext 
to get her out and one day believed she had succeeded when 
one of the children reported that the Negro child was 
carrying on a clandestine correspondence with someone out- 
side the asylum wail. It was reported that the Negro girl 
hid a note in a tree near the wall. 

The asylum head rushed to the spot and found the note. 
She opened it eagerly and then tears came to her eyes as she 
read: "To anyone that finds this — I love you.” The Negro 
girl stayed. 

Jack Atkins 


It took just two bottles 
of beer, to down the champ 
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Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


By John P. Carmichael 


OE LOUIS doesn’t smoke. He 
never has. He doesn’t drink, 
but he did once. He drank 
, two booties of beer. 

Found ’em in Manager John Rox- 
borough’s icebox one night back in 
1934 when he first turned pro. The 
household had gone downtown and 
Joe was left alone to go to bed at 
9 o’clock sharp. 

He slipped down to the kitchen 
for a cold bite before retiring and 
found half a dozen bottles on the 
ice.- Always Joe had thought he’d 
like to taste the stuff and here was 
a grand opportunity. He took two 
bottles and lugged ’em up to his 
boudoir. 

Joe pried the top off one and was 
just about to take a nip when a 
thought assailed him. Suppose, af- 
ter he got a drink, he wasn’t able 
fo get into bed. He had seen guys 
who drank beer trying to take a 
lamp post home with ’em. So he 
set the beer down and stripped. 

"I figured if I was in bed, when 


JOHN P. CARMICHAEL is sports 
editor of the Chicago Daily News. 


I drank it, at least I’d be there,” he 
laughed, and when stretched upon 
the coverlets, he finally fastened 
upon one of the bottles and .took a 
deep draught. 

"My eyelids began to wiggle,” he 
said. "I felt kinda funny, but I 
drank both bottles and then turned 
out the lights and lay there. 

’You know, I could hear the traf- 
fic going outside and it kept going 
farther and farther away and pretty 
soon I must have gone to sleep be- 
cause I couldn’t hear a thing any 
more. Roxborough came in the 
next morning and I still was asleep. 
He went downtown, did some busi- 
ness and came back and I was sleep- 
ing-yet. Finally, about 5 o’clock that 
day I woke up. When I came down- 
stairs he just looked at me and said: 

" ’Man, I never saw anybody who 
can sleep like you can. If you went 
to bed at 9 o’clock, you’ve slept 
twenty hours.’ And he never does 
know yet what happened to me. 
But I don’t drink after that.” 

Joe admitted once he was afraid 
of lightning. The other day he con- 
fessed to another fear, a very com- 
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a Flag BtU the Coon, by Heelan and 
Helf, two ‘white men, and in 1900 
by Coon, Coon, Coon, by two others, 
Jefferson and Friedman, and from 
that time forward coon, was firmly 
established in the American vocabu- 
lary. 

Pickaninny, in the sense of a Ne- 
gro child, is not an Americanism. 
It was in use in England so long ago 
as 1657, whereas the first American 
example is dated 1800. The Eng- 
lish prefer the spelling piccaninny; 
the word, in the past, was variously 
spelled piccanini, pickoninnie, pick- 


’ny, piccanin and picannin. It ap- 
pears to be derived from the Cuban 
Spanish piquinini, meaning a small 
child, and it was taken into English 
in the British West Indies. It is 
used in South Africa precisely as we 
use it, but is commonly spelled pic- 
canin. In Australia it designates a 
child of the aborigines, ' and has 
there produced a derivative, picca- 
ninny-daylight, signifying dawn. In 
the Baltimore of my youth picka- 
ninny was not used invidiously, but 
rather affectionately. 



JSraini 'Uerdu.i Education 


AN OLD SOUTHERN colonel of the traditional Dixie 
school was sitting in leisure on the porch of his plantation 
home, sipping the usual mint julep associated with colonels. 

His Negro gardener stopped working on the front lawn 
and was gazing intently at the colonel. 

Finally the colonel called him and asked him: "What 
seems to be the matter, Johnson?" 

"Well, Colonel, I’ve been watching you relaxing while I 
been working and I just got to thinking that us folks with- 
out an education sure got to use our brains to make a living." 

Uoyd Allen 


|f Negro and white youths hold secret 
sessions to crack segregation 

^Jhe Tjew Underground 

Condensed from Pittsburgh Courier 

By Ted LeBerfh on 


HE NAZI-OCCUPIED na- 
tions of Europe are not the 
only scenes today of "under- 
ground” movements. Our 
Southern states have a most inter- 
esting "underground” movement, 
and it is growing every day. 

It is a movement whereby white 
and colored young people of high 
school and college age are holding 
secret meetings to abolish segregated 
education and all other barriers to 
creating lasting friendships as 
equals. 

Recently I had the. pleasure of 
meeting a young colored girl who is 
a leader in the movement in a quite 
large Southern city. Obviously, I 
cannot and will not reveal her iden- 
tity. 

“Today,-” she said, "all over the 
South, young people of both races 
are pledging themselves to end dis- 
crimination, segregation, and other 
.un-American practices. We are an 
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underground. But we number 
among us the sons and daughters of 
Southern legislators, national and 
State, and of families often repre- 
senting 'the flower of the Old 
South.’ And the way they have got- 
ten their parents over a barrel is 
very interesting and sometimes very 
laughable.” 

Then she explained that any 
young person, white or colored, 
while not permitted to reveal the 
identity of other persons in the 
movement, is free to reveal, at his- 
or her own discretion, his or her 
own membership to his or her own 
mother or father. 

"The parents can’t do anything 
about it,” she said. "There have 
been a few instances of white par- 
ents threatening to put their chil- 
dren into reformatories. But the 
young people are prepared, through 
Northern connections, to go to court 
and raise a tremendous amount of 
publicity. So the parents keep quiet. 

"Most of us young people, white 
and colored, say nothing to our par- 
ents, because we feel they’re set in 
their ways. But there are some par- 
ents who have told their children, 
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'We know you’re right, but we dare 
not say so publicly.’ ” 

The way the movement started 
was in itself poignant, all-too-hu- 
man, yet inevitable. 

A girl who attended a high school 
for whites only met a girl who at- 
tended a high school for colored 
only early in 1942. They were 
brought together through a typical 
Southern situation, that of the col- 
ored girl’s mother working for the 
white girl’s mother. 

The white girl had been getting 
literature from Catholic, Northern 
Protestant, Socialist, Communist and 
other sources through the mails for 
some time and had been eager to dis- 
cuss interracial justice with a colored 
girl. 

The two girls surreptitiously 
mulled all the old problems over 
and the white girl one evening ex- 
pressed an interesting view. 

“Let’s form a secret club,” she 
said, “of white and colored high 
school students pledged to disobey 
our parents if they find out and tell 
us we can’t belong.” 

Then this young white girl ex- 
plained that she’d had the secret 
club idea a lbng while, but knew 
her parents would bitterly oppose 
any association as an equal with col- 
ored students. Once she had fu- 
tilely tried to convince her mother 
that the color line was wrong. Cor- 
nered in an argument based on 
Christian principles, the mother 
finally had fallen back on the old 
bromide about "things the young 


canlt understand,” and that this was 
the reason for the Commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother.” 
The mother added that this meant 
obeying one’s parents in! all things. 

Unconvinced, the white girl had 
visited the minister of her church, 
who told her that in his own heart 
he believed in complete racial equal- 
ity, but that his flock wasn’t ready 
for it and would only throw him 
out if he proclaimed if. But he 
told the girl that no child need obey 
any parents whose counsels opposed 
the teachings of Jesus of the voice 
of conscience. 

Then he mused aloud the quota- 
tion from Matthew, 10:37, “He 
who loves father or mother more 
than me is not worthy of me.” 

The girl took the hint. That was 
the seed of a movement that bids 
fair to becoming a great tree, 
thronged by youth of both races in 
virtually every Southern State. 

“Police, juvenile authorities and 
some newspapers in the South know 
about it, I’m sure,” said the young 
colored girl I talked with. “But 
they don’t know what to do about 
it, I guess. They’re probably afraid 
publicity would touch too many im- 
portant white families. In my city 
they must know. But they don’t 
even try to break up meetings. The 
old South is going to be licked in a 
way it never dreamed of, by its own 
younger generation. More and more 
they are getting fed up with their 
backward parents." 
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away from the forthright but usually 
inaccurate black. 

At present the surviving objection 
to Negro; now capitalized by nearly 
all American publications, takes two 
forms. First, there is a campaign 
against using it whenever a person 
of color comes into the news, on the 
ground that calling attention to his 
race is gratuitous, and usually dam- 
aging to the other members of it. 
Second, there is resentment of the 
unhappy fact that the word is fre- 
quently mispronounced, and tends 
to slide into the hated nigger. In 
the South it is commonly heard as 
nigrak, and not only from white 
lips. Indeed, nigrah is also used by 
Northern Negroes, including some 
of the most eminent. 

Worse, even the abhorred nigger 
is in wide use among the colored 
people themselves, especially on the 
lower levels. Said Lucius Harper, 
managing editor of the Chicago De- 
fender in 1939: 

“It is a common expression 
among the ordinary Negroes and is 
used in conversation between them. 
It carries no odium or sting when 
used by themselves, but they object 
keenly to whites using it because it 
conveys the spirit of hate, discrimi- 
nation and prejudice.” 

Negro is not, of course, an Amer- 
icanism. It is -simply the Spanish 
and Portuguese word^for "black,” 
and was borrowed by the English 
during the Sixteenth Century. By 
1587 a Northern English form, ne- 
ger, had appeared, and it was from 


this that both the Irish naygur and 
the English-American nigger were 
derived. The New English Diction- 
ary’s first example of nigger comes 
from a poem by Robert Burns, pub- 
lished in 1786. 

Coon, though it is now one of the 
most familiar designations for a Ne- 
gro, apparently did not come into 
general use in that sense until the 
80’s. For many years before 1890 
the term had been used in the sense 
of a loutish white man, and in 
Henry Clay’s day it had designated 
a member of the Whig party. It 
came originally, of course, from the 
name of the animal. 

The popularity of the term seems 
to have got a lift from the vast suc- 
cess of Ernest Hogan’s song, All 
Coons Look Alike to Me, in 1896. 
Hogan, himself a colored man, used 
it without opprobrious intent, and 
was amazed and crushed by the re- 
sentment it aroused among his peo- 
ple. Says Edward B. Marks in They 
All Sang: 

“The refrain became a fighting 
phrase all over New York. Whis- 
tled by a white man it was construed 
as a personal insult. Rosamond 
Johnson relates that he once saw 
two men thrown off a ferry-boat in 
a row over the tune. Hogan be- 
came an object of censure among all 
the Civil Service intelligentsia, and 
died haunted by the awful crime he 
had unwittingly committed against 
his race.”. 

All Coons Look Alike to Me was 
followed in 1899 by Every Race Has 
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1930, only a week after the Times 
had come into camp, he broke out 
in the Courier with the following: 

"It really doesn’t matter a tinker’s 
damn whether Negro is spelled with 
a small or large N, so far as the 
Negro’s economic, political and cul- 
tural status is concerned. The gab- 
ble, mostly senseless, to the contrary 
has vastly amused me; for, if any- 
thing, it is worse to spell Negro 
with a large N than with a small 
one, and' if I had my way I would 
discontinue it. . . . 

"There is something ridiculous 
about a so-called Negro bellowing 
against color discrimination and seg- 
regation while wearing out his lar- 
ynx whining for a glorification of 
his Jim Crow status in’ society 
through capitalization of the N in 
Negro." 

But Mr. Schuyler’s iconoclastic 
position got no support from the 
general run of American colored 
folk. Even so generally non-con- 
forming a spokesman of the race as 
the late Dr. Kelly Miller was 
moved, in 1937, to argue for Negro. 

In the first days of slavery. Dr. 
Miller said, the slaves were called 
simply blacks. 

Then came African, which "was 
accepted by the race in the 'early 
years, after it first came to self-con- 
sciousness,” and still survives in the 
titles of some of its religious organi- 
zations, e.g., the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church. 

A bit later darky or darkey began 


to be used, and "at first it carried no 
invidious implication.” 

Then came Africo- American 
(1835 or thereabout), but it was too 
clumsy to be adopted. 

After the Civil War freedman 
was in wide use, but it began to die 
out before the end of the 70’ s. 

In 1880 Afro-American was in- 
vented by T. Thomas Fortune, edi- 
tor of the New York Age, and it 
still surviyes, but only in rather for- 
mal usage. "Mr. Fortune,” said 
Dr. Miller, "repudiated the word 
Negro because of the historical de- 
gradation and humiliation attached 
to it.” 

At some undetermined time after 
1900 Sir Harry Johnston,- the Eng- 
lish African explorer and colonial 
administrator, shortened Afro- 
American to Aframerican, but the 
latter has had but little vogue. 

Other Negro publicists have pro- 
posed various substitutes for any 
designation pointing directly to 
color, among them race and group. 
According to Dr. Miller, racemen 
was suggested in 1936 or there- 
about by Robert S. Abbott, editor of 
the Chicago Defender. Dr. Miller 
himself rejected it as equally appli- 
cable to a white man or an Indian 
and predicted that it would "fall un- 
der the weight of its own inept- 
ness. ” It has, however, survived 
more or less, and group is really 
flourishing. Many of the Negro 
newspapers also use such terms as 
brown-skinned and sepia to get 
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Knowledge is democracy’s "secret weapon” to keep the peace in 
coming years, believes the world-renowned- former U. S. Under- 
secretary of State. In a new best seller under his general editorship, 
Sumner Welles has presented a concise, revealing portrait of 80 
lands throughout the world. Here are the stories of the two out- 
standing Negro nations of the world — Haiti and Liberia — told in 
frank, fearless fashion. Here are told their stakes in the coming 
peace. 
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fl Facts and figures on two 
Negro nations of the world 
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Edited by Sumner Welles 


Q. I HE SUREST way to kill un- 
/ founded prejudice and sus- 
* — 7 picion between peoples is 
through knowledge on the 
part of each concerning the other. 

It has already become platitudi- 
nous to say that after the war the 
development of communications, 
and particularly the -development of 
civil aviation, will bring every peo- 
ple of the world within forty-eight 
hours’ distance of the people of the 
United States. The American peo- 
ple, whether they like it or not, will ’ 
be next-door neighbors of every 
other member of the community of 
nations. For that reason alone, if 
for no other, it is the part of wis- 
dom for us to learn what are the 
salient characteristics of other peo- 
ples and the chief problems with 
which they will be beset in the post- 
war years. 

It must be frankly admitted that 
the people of the United States in 
general have not in past genera- 
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tions thought well of the peoples of 
other countries. 

It is also true that in the melting 
pot which is America, large groups 
of United States citizens have ini 
herited prejudices against other peo- 
ples which their forebears brought 
from the lands of their origin. In 
all of these cases, while these age- 
old hatreds may have been justified 
in the countries where they arose, 
they Have no reason for existence in 
this New World. 

More than all else, the| policies of 
blind isolationism current during 
the two decades after the First 
World War have been responsible 
for stifling a great part of even 
that normal instinct of interest in 
the affairs ,of other peoples which 
would be natural among a people 
who have enjoyed that high stand- 
ard of public education prevalent in 
the United States throughout its his- 
tory. < 

The people of the United States 
have consequently in past years been 
too prone to underestimate the vir- 
tues of other peoples. They have 
failed to recognize their special-' 


Here are origins of designations 
for the darker brother 
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Condensed from American Speech 

By H. L Mencken 


/J M /HEN the New York Times 
/// / announced in an editorial 
^ W on March 7, 1930, that it 
would capitalize the word 
Negro thereafter, there were loud 
hosannahs from the Aframerican in- 
telligentsia. 

The decision of the Times was 
inspired by Major Robert Russa Mo- 
ton, then principal of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, but he was by no means the 
originator of the movement, nor 
was the Times the first American 
newspaper to yield. 

The true pioneer seems to have 
been Lester Walton, a colored jour- 
nalist hailing from St. Louis, who, 
after a varied career on both Negro 
and white newspapers, was made 
minister to Liberia in 1935. 

He does not give the name of the 
first newspaper to be fetched in 
1913, but by the time the Times 
succumbed there were already some 
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important ‘ ones in his corral — 
among them, the New York World, 
Herald, Tribune and Telegram, the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner (Hearst) , 
the Christian Science Monitor of 
Boston, the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican, and the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Moreover, he had made some con- 
verts in the South, even in the Deep 
South — for example, the Montgom- 
ery (Ala.) Advertiser, the Durham 
(N. C.)' Sun, and the Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger. 

But the surrender of the Times 
was hailed as a crucial victory in the 
long war, and when it was followed 
three years later by that of the Style 
Manual of the Government Printing 
Office, which sets the style for the 
Congressional Record and is gener- 
ally followed by other government 
publications, there was a renewal of 
the rejoicing. 

The one dissentient was George 
S. Schuyler, columnist since 1924 
for the Pittsburgh Courier, contrib- 
utor to many white magazines, au- 
thor of Black-No-More, and the 
best Negro journalist, and by long 
odds, ever heard of. On March 15, 
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members and only six cents in its 
treasury. 

Four years went by before the sun 
came from behind dark clouds. The 
enthused group sweated days in fac- 
tories, docks and warehouses, nights 
they found cheer in stage work. 
They put on shows now and then, 
but generally failed even to excite 
the residents of the community. Not 
till Abram Hill brought Anna Lu- 
casta to the workshop did they be- 
gin to touch the rainbow. Written 
by Philip Yordan, a gifted but com- 
parative newcomer, the drama actu- 
ally was never intended. for them. 
In the original the action centered 
around a scheming Polish- American 
family and their wayward daughter. 
The theme, however, was universal. 
It could fit any family. Save for the 
transition from white folk to Negro 
folk, plus a happier ending for 
Broadway, the drama is being pre- 
sented as it was composed. 

Harry Wagstaff Gribble, who 
penned the memorable March 
Hares, was handed the play as a di- 
rectorial prospect. It at once became 
a labor of love and he, probably, as 
much as any one else associated with 
the project, is responsible for the 
gratifying success it has achieved. 
Gribble gave it heart, dramatic 
movement, expert staging. 

Hilda Simms, twenty-six-year-old 
beauty, has lit up the Broadway firm- 
ament with the sparkle of a meteor. 
Never on the professional stage, she 
brings a lusty, earthy vitality, to the 


role of the Negro harlot in Anna 
Lucasta. She plays with sincerity, 
conviction, fire, gives a remarkable 
demonstration of the actor’s art at 
its zenith. 

Miss Simms joined the American 
Negro Theatre upon her arrival in 
New York after receiving her B.A. 
from Hampton Institute, where she • ' 

enjoyed a teaching fellowship. She 
did well in Harlem in a small role 
of Three’s A Family and was hop- 
ing to get a part in Anna Lucasta. 

Harry Wagstaff Gribble, the play’s 
director, picked her for the principal 
role without a reading. 

"Just looking at her convinced me 
she could bring Anna to life,” he 
said later. 

The eldest of nine children, Miss 
Simms hails from Minneapolis, 
loved the stage in childhood. She 
was Lady Macbeth in a high school * 
play, acted summers at camps, ap- 
peared with the Edith Bush Players, ? 

a semi-professional group, in Kiss 
The Boys Goodbye. Later she had 
a part in You Can’t Take It With 
You under Minneapolis Coach Play- 
ers auspices. She deserted the stage 
for a time to attend the University 
of Minnesota, posing as a model for 
art classes to pay her way. 

Her first New York job was with 
the O.W.I. as a script writer for 
special broadcasts to the West In- 
dies. Acting is her chosen career 
now, hopes some day to bring the 
classic plays to her people all over 
the nation. 


problems and to appreciate their so- 
cial and cultural achievements. They 
have been too ready to view "for- 
eigners” with general antipathy and 
with inbred suspicion of their mo- 
tives. 

It is a lamentable fact that to the 
vast majority of the people of the 
United States the whole problem of 
foreign relations has been some- 
thing infinitely remote. It has ap- 
peared to be something shrouded in 
mystery. It has been a matter which 
they have for generations been will- 
ing to relegate to a handful of men 
designated for that function by their 
government. 

Fortunately today, more than at 
any other time in the past, there ex- 
ists a keener realization on the part 
of the citizenry of this country of 
the basic truth that the great ques- 
tion of whether this country can in 
the future remain at peace, or must 
once more find itself involved in 
war, will be settled by the foreign 


policy which government now 
adopts. 

But there is, as yet, far too little 
appreciation of the fact that the 
daily- life of every individual within 
the United States wjll be corre- 
spondingly affected thereby. 

There is not yet apparently any 
full grasp of the inescapable corol- 
lary that not only will the lives of 
the youth of America be saved or 
sacrificed as the result of the deci- 
sions which the people of this coun- 
try now make, but also that the 
standard of living, the economic op- 
portunity, and the happiness of 
every one of us will be shaped ac- 
cordingly. 

This book has been published in 
the belief that it will facilitate the 
endeavor of the average citizen to 
obtain at this crictial moment some 
of the basic and factual information 
which he will require in order to 
understand the major problems 
which this country now faces. This 
information is presented in no par- 
tisan spirit. It is wholly objective. 




The Land and the People 

AITI is a fabulous name to 
most Americans, bring- ’ 
ing thoughts of Henri 
Christophe’s fortress-cas- 
tle on the rocky mountain-top and 
of Voodoo drums among the hills. 

Although some of our notions are 
really mythical — as the one that 


most Haitians follow Voodoo in the 
cinema sense — there is nothing un- 
real about the romantic history of 
the Black Republic: her origin as a 
French sugar-plantation colony, the 
greatest slave state of her time ; her 
gallant uprising, under the Negro 
hero Toussaint 1’Ouverture, to be 
the first independent Negro nation 
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in the New World ; her long succes- 
sion of violent and picturesque tyr- 
annies, of which Henri Christophe’s 
was perhaps the most violent and 
•picturesque; her contemporary, 
emergence as a nation with devel- 
oping civic consciousness. 

Haiti is the one American coun- 
try whose government is of, for, and 
by the black race. Her independ- 
ence dates from 1804 (the first re- 
public established in Latin Amer- 
ica,). 

With her intellectual ruling class, 
Haiti is regarded with special affec- 
tion by the two million Negroes of 
the British West Indies, the thirteen 
million in the U. S. A., and aware 
Negro populations throughout the 
world'. 

As an active member of the Pan- 
American Union, Haitian delegates 
at inter- American Conferences are 
heard with special interest, and they 
also attracted interest in the assem- 
blies of the League of Nations by 
their oratory and forthright com- 
mentaries on imperialism. 

With an area of 10,000 square 
miles (about the size of Maryland,), 
Haiti occupies the western third of 
the large West Indies island of His- 
paniola, in the Greater Antilles east 
of Cuba. A mountainous country, 
it rises to an altitude of 8,000 feet. 
The serried mountain mass is bro- 
ken by four large plains and several 
smaller ones. In the center lies the 
celebrated Cul de Sac (Blind Alley,),’ 
a sea-level valley, in which the cap 
ital, Port-au-Prince^ is located. 


Along the coast are several excel- 
lent harbors. 

Over 95 per cent of the people 
are pure Negroes, 5 per cent are 
mulattoes with French blood. The 
upper class, the elite, are socially 
sharply divided from the mass of 
the population. Such whites as are 
now in Haiti at all are there as tour- 
ists, engineers, priests (many from 
Brittany, and now, increasingly 
from the U.S.A.J, or employees of 
commercial houses, banks, or gov- 
ernments. 1 

The French influence, for gener- 
ations so strong that the governing 
class (which comes from the French- 
African mulattoes ) looked to France 
for education, trade, and financial 
connections, and even cable com- 
munications, has latterly been giv- 
ing way to the influence of the 
U.S.A., although French remains 
the official language and ( the peo- 
ple still speak a creole patois based 
on French. i 

But Haitian popular culture is 
African rather than either European 
or American. Even Haitian Cathol- 
icism is, in remote regions, modi- 
fied by African patterns. 

The population numbers nearly 
3,000,000 (over 90 per cent rural ) ; 
at the time of the French — and 
Haitian — -Revolution, it numbered 
only 530,000. The present density, 
over 290 to the square mile is four 
times that of the neighboring Do- 
minican Republic. The population 
would be robust if better hygienic 
conditions prevailed; as it) is, ma- 
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J T WAS a hot June night when 
the Broadway critics were 
roused from their seasonal 
somnolence to journey by sub- 
way to the basement of a Harlem 
public library to attend the opening 
of a show with an all-Negro com- 
pany. They went grudgingly, left 
ecstatic, amply rewarded. The play 
was Anna Lucasta. 

The town was startled next morn- 
ing by the enthusiasm of the re- 
views. Sensing .a piece of property 
that might well fit into the Broad- 
way scheme, commercial managers 
hot-footed to Harlem to look in on 
this prize theatrical package. They 
shook’ their heads sadly. 

"It’s all right up in Harlem," was 
the general consensus, "but Broad- 
way will not go for a drama with a 
Negro cast.” 

The end result was that for about 
a month a big hit languished in 
Harlem without takers, a hit, it is 
reported, that will pay a $75,000 
return for every $5,000 invested! 
The far-seeing man who lifted Anna 
Lucasta from obscurity was John 
Wildberg, lawyer and courageous 
entrepreneur, who had a hand in 
fashioning both Porgy and Bess and 


One Touch of Venus. He recog- 
nized the honesty of the writing, the 
integrity of the characters, the elec- 
tric quality known as good theatre. 

The play, of course, is one of the 
saltiest successes of the year. More 
important, it has been the means of 
permanently establishing the Amer- 
ican Negro Theatre on a full-time 
basis through a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Behind all 
this is the story of a dream fulfilled, 
a story with overtones of struggles, 
disappointments, poverty. 

The visionary was Frederick 
O’Neal, a young St. Louis actor, 
who devoted his days to the secre- 
taryship of the Negro Businessmen’s 
League, his nights to the Aldridge 
Players, an acting group he founded 
in 1927. St. Louis was too small 
for his dreams. He aspired to cre- 
ate a nationwide string of Negro 
community theatres and therefore 
moved to New York. Here he filled 
in at odd jobs, found the going 
tough, eventually met Abram Hill, a 
graduate of the Federal Theatre. 
Thereafter they plodded the long 
road together and organized an act- 
ing group that consisted of but six 
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It is most difficult to imagine war 
being good for anybody or anything, 
but this war has clearly demon- 
strated that employee prejudices 
against bringing in Negro workers 
can be broken down by association 
and mutual understanding — and 
that the Negro as an individual can 
take his parkin production on the 
basis of efficiency. 

Management must produce effi- 
ciently to compete, and inefficient 
white workers are no more desirable 
than inefficient colored workers. I 
like the spirit of the colored workers 
who were hired as machine oper- 
ators by one of the first companies 
to use Negroes in that capacity in 
Indiana. Only one of the ten hired 
proved unsatisfactory. His produc- 
tion was sub-standard and he gave 
little indication of improving his 
output. 

Not management, but his nine 
fellow-Negro machine operators ob- 


jected to this man because his ineffi- 
ciency was pulling down their record 
as a group. Despite management’s 
reluctance to remove this one 
worker, the group obtained his 
transfer to other work. They refused 
to have their own work slowed by 
his lack of performance. 

These men were determined to 
refute the averages which show the 
Negro a less efficient producer than 
the white man. They proved their 
worth, -that they had the ability and 
the capacity to do machine work as 
efficiently as other men. This is the 
key to the Negro’s achievement of 
job opportunity in the postwar 
world. 

The war has expanded his oppor- 
tunity to prove his ability and ca- 
pacity, and his vast contribution to 
the war effort is a matter of record. 
He goes into the postwar with an 
excellent achievement score card. 


JJ.rJ3.ck’> flo J3uit 

HAZEL SCOTT, the busty pianist at Cafe Society Up- 
town, has attracted much attention because of her swinging 
of the classics, and recently she fascinated Arthur Rubin- 
stein. He was still in a daze when talking to a friend about 
her. 

"I knew you’d like her boogie-woogie,” said the friend, 
"but a great pianist like yourself — well, I didn’t imagine 
, you’d be so impressed with her Bach.” 

"Her Bach!” exclaimed Rubinstein. "It isn’t her Bach, 
it’s her front.” 

Earl Wilson, New York Post 


laria, hookworm, yaws, and tuber- 
culosis are still too prevalent. 

Haiti is a Roman Catholic coun- 
try. Although in remote areas some 
beliefs and practices of ancestral 
African Vodun (a folk religion, dis- 
couraged by law ) have survived in 
combination with the Christian ele- 
ments, most Haitians accept and 
practice a normal Catholicism. 

Education is tuition-free and 
theoretically compulsory, but out of 

600.000 children of school age, only 

54.000 boys and 33,000 girls at- 
tend school — a proportion not like- 
ly to speed reduction of the 85 per 
cent illiteracy rate. Most of these 
schools are quite defective. English 
is now an obligatory subject. Among 
so scantily educated a people, the 
polished Haitian literature (until re- 
cently dominated by French modes ) 
cannot find the audience it deserves. 

A radical change in educational 
directives would help advance agri- 
culture and. industry. The elite, if 
they turned to engineering, agron- 
omy, forestry, medicine, geology, 
could rapidly increase the popular 
welfare. As it is, only literate prop- 
erty owners, that is, the richest tenth 
of the population* can vote, and 
government is highly centralized. 

The Nation's Economy 

OT MUCH of Haiti’s terri- 
tory is arable and a large part 
of the arable land is poor. 
Haitian farmers work with 
the most primitive tools, and the 
country’s once-great irrigation works 


now lie neglected. Farm wages are 
low (about $2 a week,), but since 
farm produce is added to the wage, 
the rural Haitian is not undernour- 
ished as to quantity, though he is 
often malnourished. All in all, 
though the country is on a mere 
subsistence basis, most Haitians are 
not so poor as West Indians gen- 
erally, except in terms of cash in- 
come — $20 annually per person. 

Haiti’s leading cash crop is cof- 
fee, one of the finest varieties 
known. Among her other import- 
ant products are sisal, sugar, cotton, 
bananas, rubber, cocoa, rum, to- 
bacco, and honey (a superlative va- 
riety,). Banana production, a new 
and thriving industry, is dispersed 
among many individual owners, but 
marketing is centralized in the 
Standard Fruit Company. Rubber 
production has been recently stimu- 
lated by a loan of $9,600,000 from 
the U.S.A. 

Haitian urban workers are badly 
paid and very poor. At present 
most of them work at sugar refining, 
rum distillation, tobacco manufac- 
ture, and fruit canning. The Hai- 
tian American Development Corpo- 
ration employs some 75,000. 

Haiti’s extensive mineral re- 
sources, as well as her potential wa- 
ter-power, have not yet been devel- 
oped. 

The monetary unit is the gourde, 
worth about 20 cents ; American cur- 
rency is also used. Although money 
in circulation has doubled during 
World War II, the figure is only 
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51.25 per person, and in the rural 
districts the people still live by bar- 
ter. The annual per capita tax rate 
is approximately $2,- but customs 
supply about 90 per cent of the rev- 
enue and hence internal taxation is 
only 20 cents a person. 

Haiti is not a heavy trader. Be- 
fore the war, her imports amounted 
to $2.50 per capita, exports to 
$2.30. About 40 per cent of her 
exports went to France, 22 per cent 
to Great Britain, and only 12 per 
cent to the U. S. A. Now 80 per 
cent of Haiti’s exports go to the 
U. S. A., who also supplies 77, per 
cent of the imports. . (The pre-war 
average of imports from the U.S. A. 
was 47 per cent and 17 per cent 
was supplied by Japan.) 

The per capita rate of both ex- 
ports and imports has risen (to 
$3.50 and $3.30 respectively). Al- 
though Haiti’s best permanent cus- 
tomers are gone for the moment, 
the country has not lost by the war. 

History: 1914-1944 

J N 1915, President Sudre Dar- 
tiguenave of Haiti signed a 
treaty with the U. S. A. un- 
der which the latter country 
was to appoint a financial adviser 
and a general receiver for customs. 
In 1916 President Wilson, fearful 
of the situation in Haiti, sent Amer- 
ican marines to the country and de- 
clared a technical state of military 
occupation. . ' 

The following year Haiti agreed 
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to consult the United States lega- 
tion before submitting any new laws 
to her Congress; and the American 
legation was also empowered to veto 
any proposed expenditures. These 
unwarranted measures were assailed 
not only in Haiti but throughout 
Latin America. i 

Considerable friction developed 
between the American representa- 
tives and the Haitians. The U. S. A. 
sought to remove the old provisions 
precluding foreigners from owning 
land in Haiti — a traditional Haitian 
policy of assuring the Negro repub- 
lic’s independence of white domina- 
tion. In addition, the American 
occupying authorities, in pursuing 
their laudable public works and' 
road building program, enforced the 
corvee (or compulsory labor) with- 
out paying adequate compensation 
to the Haitian workers. The people 
broke out in revolt in the north, but 
they were suppressed by the Amer- 
ican marines. J ‘ 

In 1922, General John H. Rus- 
sell of the U. S. Marine Corps, the 
newly appointed High Commis- 
sioner for Haiti, initiated a more 
flexible and generous policy. In the 
same year, a compliant President, 
Borno, was inaugurated in Haiti. 
The Americans floated a loan; they 
sponsored dispensaries, clinics, and 
other health services; and they im- 
proved irrigation and extended 
roads into remote areas of the re- 
public. 

But the Haitian elite (mulatto up- 
per classes) resented these Amer- 


Big business leader sees 
peacetime prospects bright ior Negro 


ere At j^oitwar ^o! 
3or JL fle f ro? 
Condensed from Chicago Defender 

By Ira Mosher 


HE WAR has given the Ne- 
gro a new and firmer founda- 
tion upon which to build his 
postwar future. 

American fighting men and 
American working men have had 
the benefit of closer association with 
the Negro since this war started, 
and as far as I can learn they have 
a greater respect for these fellow 
citi 2 ens than ever before. Discrim- 
inatory barriers have been leveled 
at unprecedented speed during the 
last three years. 

I am sure that the Negro’s full 
potential usefulness in this war has’ 
not yet been reached either on the 
battlefield or. on the production 
front, and much educational work 
is still needed — on both sides — to 
conquer the prejudices which hin- 
der his maximum use. , 

IRA MOSHER is president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
heads the Russell-Harrington Cutlery 
Co. of Southbridge, Mass. 


Industrial management is not 
playing ostrich and ignoring the Ne- 
gro in its postwar planning. The 
colored worker will emerge from 
this war with impressive footholds 
in skilled and semi-skilled produc- 
tion jobs. He has proved that there 
is little justification for classifying a 
job according to race. 

Top industrial management has 
taken a more tolerant and construc- 
tive attitude toward the employment 
of the Negro than almost any other 
segment of society. , 

Actually, today’s bars to the hiring 
and upgrading of the Negro in in- 
dustry in the past has been due 
largely to the discriminatory attitude 
of other employes and the labor 
unions rather than by arbitrary man- 
agement policy. Management has 
been more or less in the middle — 
threatened with strikes and boycotts 
for attempting to bring Negroes into 
the factory, and charged with dis- 
crimination for not doing it. 
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burn or rape — no, they exhibited 
such a humanity and tolerance as 
had. not been known before. 

I would be proud — so damned 
proud — because today, laying aside 
their wrongs, their hurts, their mis- 
eries, my people have joined fully 
and whole-heartedly in this war to 
liberate all people, putting the cause 
of humanity before petty causes, dy- 
ing on foreign soil, so that men may 
be free. 

I would be proud because in this 
recent political crisis, my people un- 


derstood so well what was at stake, 
laid aside old taboos, and acted with 
maturity and decision. 

Of all these things and a hun- 
dred more, I would be proud. I 
would walk with my head high. I 
would reflect that nothing worth- 
while has ever been won easily, and 
I would join my energies and my 
forces with the forces of all men, 
whatever color, who work and fight 
for freedom, dignity, and the rights 
of man. 



^Iccentuate ^Jlte 



DURING THE ETHIOPIAN war, a grizzled follower of 
Haile Selassie was captured by the Italians in a fierce moun- 
tain battle. Brought before an Italian officer, the Abyssin- 
ian was questioned for military information but refused to 
talk. Finally the officer impatiently threw his hands in the 
air and with a tone of contempt asked why the Ethiopian 
was fighting. 

The Ethiopian said his family, was poor and that he was 
fighting for bread. 

Haughtily the Italian looked down on the prisoner and 
said: "We — we are fighting for honor!” 

"Well," said the Ethiopian warrior, "everyone fights for 
what he has not got.” 

Jay Frederick 


y 


ican activities. They conducted a 
nationalist campaign against mate- 
rial improvement, because, as they 
charged, these were being imposed 
from without. At the same time, 
the elite failed to offer any program 
of their. own for improving the lot 
of their poorer fellow-citizens. 

In 1930 Stenio Vincent became 
President. President Hoover made 
preparations for recalling American 
marines, and with the advent of 
President Roosevelt’s “Good Neigh- 
bor” policy, they were withdrawn 
in 1934. Haitian customs revenues 
were still pledged to secure interest 
on the American loan, but American 
control was made nominal. 

Haiti adopted new constitutions 
in 1933 and 1935, both of which 
provided for a-more centralized sys- 
tem of government. In addition, 
the functions formerly undertaken 
by the army were assigned to the 
Garde d’Haiti (or constabulary) 
which had been organized by the 
Americans. This move gave prom- 
ise of a more stable future, since 
the army had been a source of dis- 
order and tyranny until the arrival 
of the Americans in 1916. 

In 1937 an event occurred which 
threatened the peace of the republic. 
Many thousands of Haitian migra- 
tory workers were massacred on the 
soil of the Dominican Republic. 
Relations between the two republics 
became acute, but peace was main- 
tained by outside mediation. The 
Dominican Republic was finally per- 
suaded to pay a substantial indem- 


nity to the government of Haiti. 

Elie Lescot was elected President 
in- 1941. Haiti’s attitude toward 
the U. S. A. was now entirely al- 
tered; she was confident that the. 
larger country respected her com- 
plete independence. The new spirit 
of cooperation took concrete eco- 
nomic and political form. She con- 
cluded economic agreements with 
the U. S. A. in 1942 and 1943, and 
the respective legations of the two 
countries were elevated to embassy 
status. 

Stakes in the Peace 

AITI’S main problem is 
overpopulation. Given 
sufficient territory and 
modern techniques, her 
ample labor supply could make her 
a wealthy state. Perhaps the pres- 
ent population could raise its eco- 
nomic level within a decade or two, 
but not materially unless its rate of 
increase declines. In order to Ob- 
viate this classic Malthusian prob- 
lem, the U. S. A. is assisting in the 
development of large plantation 
economies., But here political tra- 
dition — that is, dread of white dom- 
ination — still stands as an obstacle, 
although a more cooperative atti- 
tude now prevails. 

No easy solution can be indi- 
cated for the problems of Haiti. 
Birth control is a chimerical remedy, 
in view of the prevailing education 
and social orientation of the people. 
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The development of manufactures 
based on local production, as with 
the sugar controls in Cuba, is only 
one solution. Indeed, any improve- 
ment in the Haitian people’s con- 
dition may, regrettably, prove to be 
temporary unless an agriculture and 
industry can be developed suffi- 
ciently to absorb the steady increase 
of her population. 


Fortunately, apart from a tiny, 
though voluble, minority, the Hai- 
tian people love peace. They have 
had enough historical drama to serve 
ten other countries, and it seems to 
have satisfied them. Freed from 
external preoccupations, they can 
turn to long-term planning and care- 
fully worked out media for better 
employment and adequate wages. 


JiL 


The Land and the People 
^ "yHE NEGRO republic of Li- 
J beria has a special interest 
for Americans. It was 
founded by American ideal- 
ists who, in 1817, thought that Ne- 
gro slaves should be bought from 
their masters and then settled in 
West Africa, and that by this me.ans 
slavery would gradually disappear 
in the U. S. A. 

The few freed slaves were set- 
tled on the Guinea coast and the 
town established there was named 
Monrovia after James Monroe, then 
the American president. Monrovia, 
her capital, is today a town of 10,- 
000 . 


Recently Liberia signed a treaty 
with the U. S. A. for the duration 
of the war, and President Roosevelt 
declared that the welfare and' de- 
fense of the land are vital to^ Amer- 
ican interests. Since Liberia faces 
the bulge of Brazil across the nar- 


rowest stretch of the South Atlantic, 
the country has extratordiriary po- 
tential strategic importance.* 

With a coast line of some 350 
miles in one of the wettest parts of 
the world, Liberia stands southeast 
of the British colony of Sierra Leone 
(also established as a slave refuge) , 
west of the French colony of the 
Ivory Coast, and south of French 
Guinea. 

An area of about 43,000 square 
miles, she extends inland 200 miles ; 
but the effective territory really con- 
trolled by the government amounts 
to considerably less. Most of the 
land lies at less than 1,000 feet 
above sea level ; all of it, within the 
equatorial rain forest belt. 

About 2,500,000 people live in 
Liberia. Those on the coast— 12,- 
000 of American descent, centering 
in Monrovia (offspring of those for 
whom the enterprise was begun), 
and about 60,000 native Negroes 
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f[ Negio people created civilization 
when Europe was a lonely forest 


Proud Do Be BLch 

Written Expressly for Negro Digest 

By Howard Fast 


J F I WERE a Negro, I would 
be proud ; yes, I would be so 
damned proud! 

I would be proud because 
my people created civilizations when 
Europe was a forest; I would be 
proud because my people — and my 
people alone in all human history 
— made a single step from slavery 
to democracy; in Haiti, that was. 

I would be proud because if for- 
bearance and tolerance are qualities 
of civilization, then my people can 
be called one of the most civilized 
on earth. 

I would be proud because under 
a mantle of persecution, ignorance, 
and abuse such as covered no other 
people in modern times, my people 

HOWARD FAST is one of America’s 
topflight novelists, author of the recent 
sensational best seller Freedom Road. 
His other .works include Citizen Tom 
Paine, The Unvanquished, and Conceived 
in Liberty. 


peacefully and legally made their 
way into the sunlight, giving to 
America an artist like Robeson, a 
scientist like Carver, a leader like 
Douglass, a_ writer like Hughes, and 
a thousand more besides. 

I would be proud as a black 
American, because I would remem- 
ber that in every American struggle 
for democracy or national-liberation, 
my people were in the forefront, 
among the first to declare them- 
selves, among the first to fight, 
among the first to die. 

I would be proud because dur- 
ing the Civil War, liberty was not 
given to my people ; they fought for 
it, 200,000 strong; they poured out 
a river of blood and earned their 
liberty. And I would also be proud 
because during that time, when the 
women and children of the South 
were defenseless before their slaves, 
my people did not kill the helpless ; 
they did not murder; they 'did not 
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Negro guards. Then he slowly 
turned his head away and talked in 
German to the American officer. 

I won’t get out of the car, he was 
saying, until those Negro guards are 
removed. He folded his arms and 
sank deeper into his greatcoat and 
sat staring straight ahead. 

The American, who was only a 
Captain, after all, seemed non- 
plussed. We who were looking on 
held our breaths. We felt he was 
going to comply with the monstrous 
request. But we should have known 
better. 

The Captain stuck his head back 
into the car and talked in German. 

This is the American Army, Gen- 
eral, he was saying. These Negroes 
are American soldiers and you are a 
prisoner. I will not have them 
withdrawn. 

But the German General said 
nothing, looked straight ahead with 
his hard, staring eyes, the eyes of a 
dead man. 

A slow flush began to tint the 
American Captain’s face. Listen, 
General, he was saying. I’m afraid 
you don’t understand the American 
Army. We’ve got all kinds in 
America — so we have all kinds in 
our Army. 

You and your kind are being 
licked by all kinds of people you 
like to kick around. By the Negroes 
from die South and the Jews from 


New York and tHe Poles from Pitts- 
burgh and the' Italians from Chicago 
and the Chinese from San Francisco. 

They are the people who are beat- 
ing you. General; all the people of 
the world brought together in one 
army, in one uniform, from one 
country that recognizes all people as 
one people. By these Negro sol- 
diers standing right here in front of 
you. 

Listen, General, the Captain said, 
and his voice even in a strange lan- 
guage seemed harder and more cut- 
ting, maybe you doa't understand 
what you’re up against. You’re 
licked. General, see ? What I mean 
is, you can’t just sit there and say 
what’s what any more, understand? 
You’re a prisoner. Your army is 
washed up. Your whole Nazi set- 
up is washed up.. Now, get up and 
get out of that seat. 

Slowly, as if with superhuman 
effort, the greatcoat containing the 
dead man with the dead eyes moved 
out of the depths of the American 
car. ... As he marched past one 
of the Negro M P's he turned his 
dead eyes toward the Negro. The 
Negro stared back with cold eyes 
that blinked but did not waver. 

The General dropped his eyelids 
for a brief fleeting second. Then 
he turned and walked on and 
plunged his hands in his pockets 
with a sudden gesture. 

He almost seemed to be thinking. 


who participate in their culture — 
are the dominant population. 

Their government has gradually 
gained some authority over the 
northern tribes and the numerous 
pagan Kroos.. There are also some 
six other fairly numerous native 
peoples, many of them Mohamme- 
dans. The Negroes of the interior 
retain their native arts and sculp- 
ture, much admired by experts, and 
illustrative of the African influences 
which have recently impressed art 
circles of the West. 

The electors of the Liberian re- 
public must be Negroes and prop- 
erty holders; thus governmental 
power really lies in the hands of a 
small coastal group of descendants 
of American slaves, who have es- 
tablished a tutelage over part of the 
population. The "True Whig” 
party that runs the country has often 
been described as an oligarchy; but 
recent economic developments may 
eventually extend democratization. 

The Nation's Economy 

HOUGH productive, the soil 
had been neglected until re- 
cently. Its leading products 
have been coffee, palm oil, 
palm kernels, and cocoa; but both 
the extraordinary plant possibilities 
and the rich forest resources offer 
far more than the people have yet 
known how to utilize. The un- 
doubted mineral resources remain 
untouched, except for a small gold 
production. 

A transformation occurred during 


the war. A 1926 concession of a 
million acres of rubber lands to the 
Firestone Company of Ohio has 
now been cultivated up to 77,000 
acres, yielding 18,000,000 pounds 
of dry rubber. 

An astonishing upswing has re- 
sulted. Whereas in peacetime Li- 
beria, exporting but $570,000 worth 
of goods (coffee, palm oil and ker- 
nels, cocoa, and fibers for mats) 
and importing $1,100,000 worth 
(mainly cotton goods, spirits, and 
tobacco), floundered in chronic 
financial difficulties, imports had 
trebled by 1941 and exports had 
multiplied by eight (to $5,000,- 
000) . The "permanent” deficit had 
Become a surplus. 

Estimated exports for 1942 stood 
at more than $7,300,000. Rubber 
has been the magic wand behind 
these startling transformations, and 
the U. S. A. has become virtually 
the sole nation figuring in Liberian 
trade. But communications remain 
a problem: though there are coastal 
roads, practically none penetrate the 
interior, where head-porters are still 
needed to carry packs through the 
forest. No railway exists and no 
good harbor. 

History: 1914-1944 

IBERIA entered World War 
I in 1917, soon after the 
U. S. A., and was a signa- 
tory of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, • Her delegate to the Peace 
Conference, Mr. C. D. B. King, was 
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elected President in 1920 and served 
three terms until 1932, when Edwin 
Barclay succeeded him. Both Presi- 
dents represented the True Whig ■ 
Party. Barclay was reelected in 
1936 for eight years. 

In 1926 the government granted 
the Firestone Rubber Company of 
America a concession of 1,000,000 
acres for 99 years; and a financial 
' loan for the country was arranged. 

In 1<?42 the United States sta- 
tioned American troops in Liberia, 
where they aided in the construction 
of roads and airfields. On his re- 
turn from the Casablanca Confer- 
ence (January 1943), President 
Roosevelt visited Monrovia, capital 
of Liberia, and the Liberian Presi- 
dent Barclay subsequently visited 
Washington, D. C. 

The True Whig candidate, Wil- 
liam V. Tubman, succeeded Barclay 
as President after the 1944 elections, 
the entire Senate and House belong- 
ing to the same party. 

Stakes in the Peace 

IBERIA must ever be a cul- 
tural obligation of the 
U. S. A., whose citizens 
conceived of her existence, 
fostered her origins, and have since 
sought to enrich and advance her. 

The "True Whigs” on the coast 
clearly lack, the means to develop ’ 
the .hinterland or to raise the educa- 
tional and production levels of mil- 
lions of natives in the hinterland. 
Outside of the Firestone concessions 


and recent war-inspired activities, 
capital investment in Liberia com- 
pares most unfavorably with that in 
European colonies nearby. 

Hence, the provision of at least 
as much investment as obtains in 
the nearby Gold Coast, for example, 
is a prerequisite of development. 

The opening up of the interior and 
the improvement in health and gen- 
eral welfare of the natives will bene- 
fit the groups of American culture 
on the coast, who have exercised a 
historic, but rather sterile domina- 
tion. 

So long as the • development of 
Liberia permits increasing demo- 
cratic participation in< government 
and genuine national independence, 
foreign investment can be- only be- 
neficent. The attempts of both the 
British and French since 1918 to 
gain political and economic control 
of the republic have not been suc- 
cessful. i 

On the other hand, the years of 
World War II have witnessed a 
quickening interest in Liberia, on the 
part of Americans. And there are 
indications that the little country 
will be the scene of constructive 
American investment in the future. 
Doubtless, such foreign capital as 
will be made available to Liberia 
will be primarily American, al- 
though the U. S. A. has never made 
any official move that might be even 
remotely construed as sponsorship, 
except for the statement that Libe- i 
rian security is of vital concern to 
the U. S. A. , ’ ! 
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J[ A German 'superman' gets a lesson 
in democracy from a Yank 

WLn QenerJ Weds Q3 

Condensed from San Francisco Chronicle 

By Lt. Herb Caen 


E WERE waiting at the 
dusty landing strip in 
France for the captured 
German General to ar- 
rive. We were all a little excited, 
for a General is a General, whether 
he be American or Russian, or Ger- 
man or Hottentot. And a captured 
General is something very special 
indeed. 

The officer who had been detailed 
to meet him peered nervously up 
the road. Negro M Fs in a soiled 
approximation of Class A uniforms, 

HERB CAEN is the former popular 
gossip columnist of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, now a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Army. 


stood rigidly at attention. Finally 
somebody yelled "Here they come!’ 
An American staff car roared up. 
We got our first glimpse of the 
General, his head deep sunk in the 
folds of a huge overcoat he looked 
something like a grey turtle. Fie 
wore the exaggerated Graustarkian 
cap of. the Nazis; the braid on his 
uniform was bright and shiny. You 
knew, somehow, that the General 
must have kept himself far away 
from the fighting to look so clean 
and well groomed. 

The General turned his head 
slightly and looked out at the re- 
ception committee. His cold beady 
eyes rested for a few seconds on the 
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$200 PRIZE 
ESSAY CONTEST 

“Si, ould yjeg-ro Students sdttend Iflfjixed 
Or fle r o Cotter?” , i 

Open To A/I Registered College Students 
Both Negro And White 

CONTEST RULES 

1. Two prizes of $100 each will be awarded for the best essay on each side of the 
question. ' 1 

■ 2. Manuscripts must be limited to 750 words. , 

3. The deadline for manuscripts is April 15, 1945. 

4. No contestant may submit more than one entry. ' 

5. All essays must .be typewritten, double-spaced, on one side of paper only and 
should have the name only of the contestant in the right hand corner. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied by a separate sheet listing name, address, college, class and 
race of contestant. The essay when submitted to the judges will not include this 
information so that race will not determine the winner. 

6. Winning essays will be published in the Round Table section in the June issue 
of Negro Digest. Submission of an essay implies agreement to such publication, if 
chosen a winner. No essays can be returned to sender. 

7. All manuscripts should be sent to: College Essay Contest, Negro Digest, 
5619 South State Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 

8. The decision of the judges will be final. 

JUDGES 

Edwin R. Embree, President of Julius Rosenwald Fund 
John Temple Graves, Editor of Birmingham Age-Herald ’ • 
James E. Shepard, President of North Carolina College For Negroes 
Charles S. Johnson, Social Science Dean of Fisk University 

Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina , 
Langston Hughes, noted poet and author . 


A Magazine Of Negro Comment 


^Table \ ®kould Negroes Accept Segregation In The South? 

Yes « John Temple Graves 31 

No Roscoe Dungee 32 

No -. Ira De A. Reid 35 

When General Meets GI Lt. Herb Caen. 3 

Proud To Be Black Howard Fast 5 

Is There A Postwar Job For The Negro? Ira Mosher 7 

Harlem Meteor State Pictorial 9 

What’s In The Negro’s Name H. L. Mencken 11 

The Wallop That Kayoed Louis John P. Carmichael 15 

No Profit In Prejudice Eric Johnston 17 

Desert Dude Ranch Eva Walt 19 

Where Race Hate Is Law James G. Leyburn 21 

Passion For A Piano .Naomi Jolles 27 

Eighth Wonder Of The World Baltimore Afro-American 39 

Mississippi Oil Boom, Hartnett T. Kane 41 

Death Stalks The Color Line Charles Keenan 45 

Happy John Rebecca Welty Dunn 47 

My Most Humiliating Jim Crow Experience .... Rayford Logan 49 

Giant Of Jazz ] Louis Armstrong 51 

The Man Who Wouldn’t Quit \ ..... . .Tom O’Connor 57 

Saturday Afternoon . Erskine ^Caldwell 63 

Polo-Playing Marxist Tom Driberg 69 

New England’s John Henry Ann Petry 71 

How Jim Crow Was Born Carey McWilliams 75 

Rochester, Radio And Race Michael Carter 81 

Mixed Marriages And Catholics....- Interracial Review 85 

-The New Dixie Underground Ted LeBerthon 87 

Book ) An Intelligent American’s Guide To The Peace 

Section ) Edited By Sumner Welles 89 

If I Were A Negro, 5 — Success Story, 27 — Pulpit And Pew, 30 — Digest 
Poll, 38 — This Is The Army, 44 — Color Craze, 56 — Newsreel, 6O-7- 
Chatter, 74 — African Way, 80 — Potent Prose, 84. 
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Al' II 

HERE) IV IS / E J/^ 

- MM si kjLSM jfefe 

ward- thinking reader who feels that! I«r. Panni 


Dear Friend: 

Your name has come to us as a forward-thinking 

% 

for America to be "free," Americans must be well-informed I 

So we want to tell you about NEGRO DIGEST — the magazine which keeps 
so many others like you so well-informed as to the thoughts, deeds and th< 
hopes of 1^,000,000 colored Americans* 

• NEGRO DIGEST is a convenient, economical monthly magazine of conden- 
sations taken from an international list of newspapers . and magazines* 

And each exciting issue contains a condensation of at least one currently 
best-selling book* ' ! 

\ 

NEGRO DIGEST also publishes original articles and stories on timety 
topics written by recognized leaders in their various fields. 

t 

Evaluation Committee Chairman Laura K. Martin of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians picks NEGRO DIGEST on her "must" list for the 
high school and college libraries of the nation, saying: 

"NEGRO DIGEST should be read by all races for Its 
heartening picture of progress in understanding." 


t Mr. Ladd 
| Mr. Is- 
| Ks. Rosen 
Mr. Tracy.. 
T Mr. £gan... 
Mr. Gurnea 
fcarbo . 



y i«r. Pennington 

| Mr. Quinn Tamm 
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And I 1 also selects NEGRO DIGEST among the first One Hundred 

out of more than 5,800 magazines published in the United States. . 

Annual subscription rates are 03. 00 for one year, 05.00 for two years, 
or three full years of NEGRO DIGEST for the money-saving rate of only $7v00-, 

i 

Printed to fit your pocket and priced to fit your pocketbook, NEGRO 
DIGEST really is The Complete Magazine. | 

2L 

But we 7 11 enter your introductory subscription to NEGRO DIGEST at 

a specially reduced rate of 02 .50 — two issues absolutely free I 

Of course, this offer can be made for 'a limited time only. So we are 
enclosing a special subscription order blank and envelope which requires 
no postage stamp for your convenience in taking advantage of this offer. 
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Use them to send us your subscription order f or 

^■Sincerelv- vJup&TV* - 
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IS THE NEGRO HIS OWN WORST ENEMY 7 

v r V ' 

“You fcaii’t elbow pur way ip full equality!” says 
this noted author* Read how some Negroes 
thoughtlessly sabotage their own tight for REAL 
freedom* And read what YOU can do about it. 
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One of more than 25 interesting, entertaining features including 
IS THERE ANY HOPE FOR THE SOUTH'? that you’ll enjoy in March 
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HEW isotes-K 

$ # ea H I DATEMliLl^L.E 

^ Tour letter of February 4 y 1948 , with 

enclosure 9 has been received and I appreciate 
your interest in lay making a contribution for 
use in Negro Digest r s " Future of Negro Tenth n 
■ series . J do hope I will be able to do this * 
but the extreme pressure ofmy offioial schedule 
precludes tay committing myself definitely on 
this matter * Every effort will be made y how - ^ 
every to prepare a suitable contribution and 
send it to you within the very near future « 


tfith kind regards $ 


Sincerely yours £ 
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Mr* J* Edgar Hoover, Chief 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Pennington 

Mr. Quinn Tamm 


My dear Mr* Hoovers 9 f ^ 

(V [_/ 

Enclosed with this letter is a prospectus for NEGRO DIGEST^ ^Future O f 
NegroYojitWU Series which we cordially invite you to join as a contributor* 


This project is being sponsored by us in an effort to survey the job future for the Negro 
of high school and college age today in view of the experiences of outstanding Negroes 
who have succeeded in their respective fields* We are sparing no effort to include all jAA 
fields of endeavor* 

}M'A 

We feel certain you will agree that the Negro youth of today should seriously consider a / 
career in law enforcement and would benefit greatly by your first-hand advice based on 
your own experience in this field* 

J Won’t you inform us at once that you, too, will contribute an article for our series? 

I Your article should be of approximately l£00 words* To serve the best purpose of the pro- 
ject as a whole it could: 

j/a* give a brief account of your background and youth; 

v^*. give a short resume of your education, how it was financed; /< 

c* list the qualifications a candidate for your field should possess; 
d* and end with your views on the future for Negro youth in this field* % 

May we hear from you at your earliest convenience confirming your willingness to make this 
contribution to NEGRO DIGESTS “Future Of Negro Youth” Series? 

Since this project will be a handbook of the job future as well as of essential, promising 
job fields not usually considered by young men and women of college age, your contribution 
^p.ll^be of inestimable value to young Negroes for many years^^co|^y^ -yiuy-ss 

j With thanks for your interest and cooperation, ^ / b6 


tel" 


jh thanks for your interest and cooperation, ^ ^ 0 ' / 

-J--* ^ ^ 1^ yy ^ ^ fi JM. Iq 

\ 0 Phil. ,3 

A-h U »*4„h** (rce»l«u>^l | 

/ j~* F~ 1 l^>' J- K7S— - \j L-/ 1 

iS* We would also like very much to have any suggestions you wish to - offer, especially 
^regard to subjects or contributors not included in '.our list* • 

n >*../ 4h\- 
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mm iS UNCLASSIFIED . 

DATE fc 


qualified Negroes^ the Job and career future fo: 
Each article to be wr-i+for, v 

§P^;~Sk^— -- sr- • 

Wlth the "»**» year, 191*8-^7 “ June) and thereby corresponding 

2S^H£T Ss/S?s,£»"f“""^ «— 

— irZf “ sss 

a sss -» - 

of NEGRO C MgS U ^ T/ith the re gular articles and + 

study of NegS aff^Ls^dVr 10163 Wil1 re P re sent a tS^l^ ?!°? ^nthly issue 
will be made avail ? nd f ^ ture outlook. Copies of • factual, up-to-date 

to students 'in all f ° T classro ° m use- at the cost nm* h 1 ^ sue oi> NEGRO DIGEST- 

supplied for instructor q^use SChools and 

each month. e ln a11 classes subscribing for rit f desk C0 Py 

e r llve or more copies 

Sffi2ts: Dr. Charles S. Johnson, President, Fisk Diversity 
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“FUTURE OF NEGRO YOUTH” 


PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS, JOB FIELDS TO BE STUDIED, 

AND CONTRIBUTORS INVITED TO PARTICIPATE 

ACCOUNTING — Charles A<> Beckett, Jo Bo Blayton, Theodore Jones, G. Stevens 
Marc hma n, ACTUARIAL SCIENCE — Asa To Spaulding, ADVERTISING — William G. Black, 

Joe LaCour. AERONAUTICS — Col. B, 0, Davis, Jr. ANTHROPOLOGY — Dr. Allison 
Davis, ARCHITECTURE — Paul Williams. ART — E, Simms Campbell. BACTERIOLOGY — 

Dr. Hildrus Poindexter. BANKING — J» E, Walker, BEAUTY CULTURE — Marjorie 
Joyner, Sarah Spencer. BIOLOGY — Edward Ii,S, Chandler. CHEMISTRY — Lloyd Hall, 
Percy Julian. CINEMA — Lena Horne, Canada Lee. CIRCULATION TECHNIQUES — C. M. 
Ellis. CREATIVE SITING — V/.E.B. DuBois, Frank Yerby. DANCE — Kathrine Dunham. 
DERMATOLOGY — Dr. T. K. Lawless, Dr. Ralph Scull, Dr, Harold Thatcher. 

DIETETICS — Freda DeKnight. DIPLOMACY — Ralph Bunche. GOVERNMENT — William H. 
Hastie, William Pickens. HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT — Clyde Reynolds. INSURANCE — 

T. K. Gibson, Sr., C.C. Spaulding. JOURNALISM — Bill Nunn, P. L. Prattis, 

George S. Schuyler, P. B. Young. LABOR — A. P. Randolph, Willard S. Townsend, 
Robert C. Weaver. LAW — T. K. Gibson, Jr., Charles H. Houston, William R. Ming, Jr., 
Euclid L. Taylor. LAW ENFORCEMENT — J. Edgar Hoover. LIBRARY SCIENCE — Arna 
Bontemps, Mrs. Maurice Gleason, Vivian Harsh, Lawrence D. Reddick. MATHEMATICS — 

J. Ernest Wilkins, Jr. MEDICINE — Dr. W. Montague Cobb. MILLINERY — Mildred 
Blount, * MORTUARY SCIENCE — Robert Cole, MUSIC — William Grant Still. NURSING — 
Estell Riddle, Mable K, Staupers, PEDIATRICS — Dr. Ronald Jefferson. PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT & SELECTION — Jo Bernard Bradshaw, Mame Higgins, George McCray. 

POLITICS — William Dawson, Oscar DePriest, Roscoe Simmons, C. C. Wimbush. 

PSYCHIATRY — Dr. Walter Adams, Charles Prudhome. PSYCHOLOGY — Dr. Albert S. 
Beckham. PUBLIC RELATIONS — Perry Lieber, Mae Kidd Street. PUBLISHING — Carl 
Murphy, Frank Young. RADIO — Jerome Morgan. SALESMANSHIP — James A. Jackson, 

C. Udell Turpin, SCULPTURE — Richmond Barthe. SKILLED TRADES — Clifford Campbell. 
SOCIAL WORK — Lester B. Granger. SOCIOLOGY — E. Franklin Frazier, Walter White. 
SURGERY — Dr. U. G. Dailey, Dr. Charles Drew, Dr. Roscoe Giles. THEOLOGY — 
Benjamin E. Mays, THERAPIST — Magnolia Bates, Thelma Brown, Ruby Peffner. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT — Stanley Berge, 

All articles which appear in the “FUTURE OF NEGRO YOUTH” SERIES will be made 
available in reprints to all groups and organizations (upon request) for the cost 
of postage and handling. 

Upon completion of the series in NEGRO DIGEST, the articles will be published 
in permanent book form,, one each of which mil be presented free to the library of 
each participating high school and college and each signed contributor. 

End Result: To give, high school and college students (both white and Negro) 

a factual survey of the job and career opportunities available to them, plus 
the additional information of the experiences of those Negroes who have 
attained outstanding success in each field. And to provide the library of 
each of the nation l s high schools and colleges with a bound volume of this in- 
formation for its permanent collection. 

OTHER CONTRIBUTORS INVITED TO JOIN 

Dviight D. Eisenhower, Marshall Field, Henry Ford, Lester B. Granger, Paul Hoffman, 
Charles Luckman, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Walter White. 

- and - 
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necr Hr* Pressley 

In r&opone? to your letters of 
February 4 and 17* 1040, T an sending herewith 
an article entitled, ”Zav Dnforccmnt As a 
Career, ** tshteh you nay um for publication in 
the i/egro ])f gcct* 

With bind records, 

Sincerely r/tmroj 

~ ti ’- Tffl&itW. Bqovqt 
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Ml 7 WPOBGEnS&F £3 A CA&E8& 

By 

John rdgar Hoover* M rector 
federal Bureau of Investigation 
United JtavGz ^apartment of dilative 

Za& enforcement needs young nan and m<men vfce arc 

otII trained and qualified* This field of public; service offers 

mny opportunities to these sealing a career in public service* 

It to one that is intensely interesting but it holds no future 

unless one is prepared to mr*; hard and undergo personal 

sacrifices* It is a pleasure forme to recount ny career* 

1 vac born and reared in Washington* 1* &** and re** 

ccivcd ny basic education in the public schools* ly personal 

inclination mas tomrd the ministry but finances Kept ne from 

foliating ouch a career* Being obliged to contribute to the 

support of ny home upon graduation from high school X obtained a 

clerkship at the library of Congress and enrolled in night school 

at fteorge Washington University to study law* I graduated from 

George Washington University Amo Jchool with m ZL*1 )* degree in 

191$ and subsequently obtained an ZL*L f * from this university* 

The department of Justice appointed me as an attorney 


in 191? and tuo years Inter a Special Assistant to the Attorney 

Mr t Tolson 

Mr. E. A. 'i'ag a 

£: oiaf k - ^e r?eral-» In 1931 X isas transferred to the Bureau of invest iga** 

Mr. Ladd 
Mr. Metal s 

f: % p-:-Ho n and the then Attorney General* the late Chief Justice Harlan 


Mr. L>an w ■* v 

Mr. <jurr.ea 

Mr. Harbo ‘ _ _ 

g; gj & Bg ei 4 * she Stone* designated ue as the director in 2 9£4* 

Mr. Qnlnr. Tare m 

V /M - 7//^f -v f 





jX career in lea enforcement waa « second choice with 
no but only in a technical emm* Cnee in lew enforcement* X 
realised that this field Offered limitless opportunity to one 
whcoe ultimate objective teas to carve others* 

In IV Dl law enforcement in the United States wav a 
haphazard business* Personnel laniard a lucre low* equipment 
me obsolete and inadequate* methods were archaic* suitable 
training programs mere nonexistent and. continuous in-service 

* r ■* 

training far people in the profession teas unheard of*. 

The public generally htzd little respect for lm 
enforcement officers* But worst of ell mo the attitude of 
pony law enforcement officer# thanmlueoz cynic tea and dis- 
regard for fundamental value a were prevalent* 


fjcul icing that honest* efficient law enforcement 
is m urgent necessity in a motel order based upon lew* I 
felt that the prof coo ten of law enfarciment offered a first 
rate challenge to ny ambitions* Bonce* at m early age* X 
enthusiastically dedicated nymlf to a career in low enforcement 
received to utilize viiat ever t&l ante and energies X possessed 
in the causa of raising Zm enforcement to the level of the 


ur. Toison 

Ur. E. A. TaSs 
Ur. Cleg3_ 

Ur. Glavln 


■no at respected professions* 

Xhait enthusiasm still persists and X ham never 


ff: S ffi "regr etted that choice made more than a quarter of a century 


Ur. iJIcboJa 
Ur. Rosen 
Trscy 


i£: SW ^g * 7 * 

Ur. iiarbo 
Mr. Voh r 
Ur. f'ennlngto n 
Ur. Qulnr. Tain n 
T*le. Rood 
Ur, i.'ease 
Ulss Gandy ' ' 
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'The aiatm of law enfcpccnent has improved 
im&GBur&blu since the 1980 *$* Jill of no who have been 
in the profession during these yearn of development have 
enjoyed a feeling of attainment* 7 c hove traveled a long 
way toward the objective wa originally set for ourselves? 
yotjf none of uo mn my complacently that m have arrived* 
The achievements Of lew enforcement in the past two decades# 
1 Use the achievements of mieneo# have simply opened up 
broader and greater fields for future development* . 

In 19 M the challenge and the opportunities 
of a career in Im enforcement mre &citing+. Today# the 
profession off era cum more ezoiMng pea oihilttiea of 
growth* 

let# before r&eomondtng 1m enforcement ac a 

* 

career for any youths X would 1 aol; him to czmine hincelf 
carefully to decide what it ia he mnta out of life* If 
he. ia aeeMng either fame or fortune# he Should 'wt turn 

to lata enforcement* JTcio achieve fane in law enforcement* 

, . * 

fcicep still grow rich* The field off era hurt United eppor* 
tunitioa to those- whoce cole or primary objective ta vide 
renown or great wealth* Kotfe# however# offer a a more 




exhilarating challenge to the young nan vhe vmie a career 
$f service* lex. mfercenmt is a regarding cccupcticn far 
anyone Ditae* principal ambition to to 2mi a useful life* 

Zbe Qualifications of etmMdatm in the field of 
enforcement have changed radically in the pent t&b decades* 
The people of m generation cm re&mher lihm brem seemed to 
he the exclusive consideration in the hiring of Ico enforce* 
rent officers* Native intelligence counted vary little, tn$ 
form! edtscaUm not m $3.1+ 9ctS health, physical hardihood 
ond personal bravery are still inport ant for ter* enforcement 
officers* but education and intellect ham risen to their 
proper place aa the neat essential quclifi cations* 

in acne of the larger two enforcement agencies a ■ 
college degree hue bc.com a minima educational requirement*. 

*' degree from m accredited Xm ochacl.w accounting school Me 
been a bade requirement for £p.c$fal Agent candidates in the 
Ml since 1924* ; . ' 

Men in depa rtnanto ichor# c co liege degree ic not 0 
formal requirement, thane ratio have a bread liberal arts #du* 
cation * everything dee being equal * %<*?;& a better than 
average chance to rice to position# of leadership* 

Adaptability is a met essential quality for the 
successful 1m enforcement officer* Tn the normal routine of 
hie peris. .he is lihely to met and deal' Pith people on all 
levels of society and in all mlM ef Ufa* tf ho is to handle 


V 9 

> 

»' v - ■ _ l * - . 

hihcelf tmll f«. t&es# public mnt&ats# h& m£$ M cMe to pm 
himself ct mse in my environment or situation* The more 
formal education a n&% hao^ the more lively if in that he i>ill 
develop thin quality of edapiabiltty* 

Cental alertness to ir^mecly important for the ' 
cucceasful 1m mfcrcmmt officer* In no other occupation 
does a man more frequently find himself at the center of 
sudden developments vkere it is necccmry for htn to mahe 
rapid evaluations and quick tiectotmo*: Fundmmfallt?* menial 
alertness to an intern characteristic vhtch cannot be acquired? 
mt it can be Sharpened and developed in. the courses of ift~ , 
Situation offered in mir public schools and call egos* 

Cinilarlpjf U la® enfatcemni officer should have a 
hem insight into the motivations of hman conduct* bind 
of training ahich helps one to understand vhy people behave 
life toon being# is of groat value* 

Legal training is also excellent preparation for a 
career in lata enforcement* A special knmledge of the la® is 
obviously helpful to am whom dutu it is to enforce the Itm* 

It teaches one to Mctingutoh facts from foml$®> and factor' 
are ehemiial el manta in the tHapen&uticn of Justice* An / 
officer with legal training* moreover ~ and mat tvspartmilUy r 
rceemtzce the rights and privileges of ethers and ftwoo the 
' serf one consequences of my abridgment of civil liberties* 


5 - 


j * ■ " Hmy Hegrosc have distinguished themselves in - * 

lav anforcccent* Xllucvrativo is the record of JZtzzy Young# 

Ucgfo mpZayca of the £Bi in Urn Tarts, city* xn 1030 Toting 

and another civic^uinded loader, on their private initiative 

and in their opera tine# contacted civic organization 3 in 

Yonkers# uev York? and solicited support for a youth center 

in the Ceppcrhan community where there vac a crying need /or 

facilities to provide constructive^ leicure^tim activities 

for youth* The tm leaders established the $epperhm Conzunity 

Center which# in 1043# beeme a urn bar- agency of the Yonkers 
< / 

Community Chest* The Canter ~ now boasting a B^story building 
and providing recreational activities for more than 400 boys 
and girls ■**» is still growing# and Jimy Young is still 
supervising its growth* 

Oliver A* cowan# &ogro patrolnan in the Uctropoiitan 
Police icpartmnt# uaehingim# B* ''Cm# has also done valuable 
and widely acclaiuad work with youth# :A few years ago cowan# 
working in a bad section of Washington#, caught four young boys 
in the act of breaking street lights* instead of taking then 
to the police station# he talked to then like a big brother 
and won their confidence# Uith /shot experience, was born fhe 
idea for a Junior Police' and Citizens 9 corps# which now has 
mro than 10#000 nenhers and is operated by the juvenile Bureau 
of the liatrapaiitm Police lepnrtnent# under Br* camn*# 
direct supervision* This Junior Felice organization has been 
acclaiaod by police and other public officials for its important 
contribution in the fight against juvenile delinquency* 


*. " The long career of Jemao £* Amo# one of the many 

Begro Special Agents of the P8X# has Men widely publicized* 

The con of a policeman in UaoMngton# '£* e** Anoc began his 
career'ef public service as a personal aide to President 
Theodore goooemlt shortly after fioeoei >eit f s inauguration* 

Teddy nooaevelt frequently referred to jlr.os as %y head man* n 
Atioo cane into the department of Justice in 1081 end hao carved 
ac a Special Agent in\thc FBX all over the nation# working on 
tiazmo of the Bureau's biggest criminal and espionage caeca* 

The Hegro has proven Me wor&h aa a lata enforcement 
officer* Ue hoc node invaluable contributions to the profession 
and has m ccacntial place in the future of this groat field 
of public service* • " 




cfl *J\fe<fko Q!)i<je&l cvnd foSanp tjMcigaffineb 


5125 S. CALUMET AVE. 
CHICAGO 1 5 ,_J J-L.. 

February 17, 19^8 


3 Mr. Tolson 

S Mr. E. A- Tamm 

( Mr. ClcSS • - -- 
Mr. Clavin -----/ 
Mr. Laid ..../- 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Office of the Director inr.) 

53rS£S2.VaffiT“" all iHFoa^Tiqa contained fc 

Washington 25, D. C« HERE;! 1 S S l A /• VvTI FI ED . ] r.ir. 

Ify dear M r . Hoover: PAT 

We -were delighted to receive your very^welcome let- 
ter accepting our invitation to contribute an article t<PwEGRO DIGEST 
'"Future Of Negro Youth” series. ^ 

As you mil understand, we would like to have all articles on hand 
well in advance so as to make the best possible presentation of each 
article — as well as of the series as a whole. Fully realizing the 
pressure of your regular duties we are more than glad to arrange our 
schedule to fit with your convenience* 

With sincere appreciation for your courtesy and cooperation. 
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FBI dliief Hoover Urged Youth 
Into Law Enforeement Oareers 


I CHICAGO — “The Negro has pro- 
! v®*} his worth as a law enforcement 
officer,” FBI chief J. Edgar Hoover 
declares in an OctoberfNegro Di- 
feature, and urges "young NiT 
gtoes to e» n ter law enforcement as a 
career, saying: 

“The Negro has made invaluable 
contributions- to the profession and 
has an esseiitial place jn the fu- 
ture of this great field of public 
service.” 

In ths article written especially 
I for Negro Digesl^Tuture. of. Ne- 
gro Youth series^ Mr. Hoover 
warns: 

“Before reommending law en- 
forcement as a carreer or any youth 
I would ask him to examine him- 
S f m a ^f fUlU r and decIde what it is , 

SSrTSS 8 OU 5* of 1Ife: If he ^ seek- 
ing either fame or fortune, heJ] 


should not turn to law enforce-! 
' ment. Few achieve fame in law en-j 
forcement. Fewer still gfow rich” , 
Mr. Hoover continues: ’ t 

“The field offers but limited op-! 
portunities to those whose sole or! 
primary objective is wide reknown 
or great wealth. j 

h0WeVer ” the FBI head • 
aods, offers a more exhilarating 
challenge to the young man who 
wants a career of service. Law en- 
forcement is a rewarding occupa- 

*° r ,' a ” yo , ne ^ose principal 
ambitidn is to lead a useful life ” 
Among Negroes Mr. Hoover cites 
as distinguished in the field of law ! 
enforcement are: 

of a S 6S JL Amos and Jim my Young ! 
a Mtrelnan ' Oliver 


X 2 r. Toim J 

J2r.C Xezs.JLqZ 

Mr. Gkria I 

Mr. La dd 

Mr. Nieiolrfe 


Mr. Tracy, 
hr. Eet>. 
Mr. Gum 



, Oliver 

A. Cowan of the Washington _D. c i 
Metropolitan Pplice department, i 


ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED^ 

DATEfc02BYM^J 
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Office Memorandum 



FROM 


SUBJECT: 


DIRECTOR, FBI . 

SAC, SAN FRANCISCO 

“NEGRO DIGEST" 
“OUR "WORLD" 

"THE REPORTER" 
MAGAZINES 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

date: September 18, 1951 

ALL IT""'""*",'"! GO’JTMNED 


Reurlet 9/11/51 in regard to the above-captioned publications* 

The records of the California Committee on Un-American Activities 


are maintained by the Counsel for the Committee, I 

Visalia, California, who is knoTm to the Los Angeles office* 


at 
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For the information of the Los Angeles office, t he Veterans, 1 
Administration, Washin gton, .D.C, « has requested the Bureau to determine if 
theabove-eaptioned. magazines are identical to those cited on page 225 in 
the 19U8 report of the California Committee on Un-American Agj^dties. No 
investigation is to be conducted but it has been requested tnat a, check be 
made of the records of the California Committee to ascertain if the magazines 

listed by that committee are identical with the followings 

* 

"Negro Digest" magazine, Johnson Publishing Company, 1820 South 
Michigan Avenue,' Chicago 16, Iliirbis* JOHN H. „ 
^dfiNSON,- publisher and editor, BENbtSrtJRNS, Executive 
' Editor, ERA BEIX^ifOMPSON, Managing Editor* 

"Our World" magazine. Our World Publishing Coup any Inc., 35 West 
ll_3rd Street, New York, New York. JOHN P. DAVIS, 

** Publisher, DAVID A. HEPBURN, -Executive Editor. 

"The Reporter" magazine. Fortnightly Publishing Conpany, 220 East 
i|2nd Street, New York, New York. MAX ESCOLI, 

Editor and Publisher, PHILIP HORTON, Assistant 
Editor, ROBERT S. GERDY, Managing Editor, AL NEWMAN, 
Assistant Managing Editor, WILLIAM KNAPP, Assistant 
Managing Editor. 

The Los Angeles office is requested to ascertain if the desiredX’^ 
information is available and, if so, furnish it to the Bureau. 
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To Ison 

Ladd __ 
Cl«eg 
GUvlq _ 
Nichols 
Rosan 

Trier 

Karbo ;• 

Aldan ■_ 

Salsonc _ 
Laughlln _ 
Itohr 


Tola. Rooa__ 
Nosso 
Qsndy . . 
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fa ilh to pumt l imt cn 
by the T’%" c mt&rn i n 
letter of ,£&fUQ$ l 


VC^tObi Of 


th c 


fflcc .of this Bureau 
) €i&ti been c&ti' 4 ucZej& 

f &lt& feu ' cnktloo ti& xpitn you* 


*his 


l* our , ; 
5&rt-&ts_ _ 

„ , , iron 

reliable confidential .inf&rrian $a. ~ to the effect that Jw keg a: 
n vur u or ld v 1 ip strictly u ruciul aa^avinc uru, is '&u$ • 

r~c rofardzd as a::Cdnxmi0$ aGpiu^j tod publication^ . , 


, : * dVIEOtrGf*. the f$l-£& 9: 

fleet th:*t information . can .r&Q&i’jcti in October 


b«i -0 



' *«•*» 

re portal to have, bean af uno, ti-ticM 'lqmUn$: uezilcr '-&f . 

gOffzun.i&t- fdrt'franf. Jw/floo 'map' 'far.^rly. the f^ccuttra 'Secretary 
•• of t 'h-c fut i vTJsi $35 fV Cm-jrass _ which has ba&n'. citdrj, by the * ' 
Attorney ' General, qq- an ar^an teat ion cofoUli'j -toithlH the . faruioo *--. ■ 
of bxceuti m , 'Or act . ' . Offer- vtiu?Gtj& 9 'considered reliable , v ‘ 


reiaorterl that. in. they past f€& gear a- -Va vie ha$ * hecezia 
anti^Cofauhist unu'lmo featured- a number of articles in: Hie A 
. foil r .Ocr/laf* ohich-^rf naturii / 

■fl GO ~ 390 5$4 A' v> : ^ ' .;.V-* K '.v V 'w V ‘ 

' - '-; . £<pi*>- ao-UitiOnal^iffor^flen. relating ttfOftv 

n Ciir Utfrlil* gv-u ctatf z'ee.tr : v tf fons&JLti thf .ref&rdC: the ; 


'iibary Xntcll i^en-oa erh '17 ashyn^ton, 7'jj* ' it* 


\ _v iov ure fef&i oed. iMaf in nte& of vac 
fichfruUna edta tn your letter - concern the 
up i> oq iv hod i th there, jzyfanimQ, -;»o- search- of 
lfosi.j2QuC- 'i-trmch f ilch: of this bureau w r ' 


lack of if eft if &.*&<! 

' otlh r inn iu i he al & 
th&it ftQ'rick have " 



aaa is 

re*. - wT — ...- r v ...... .. - ... --- - - ... - -■ - - 

cortsidcroz^aaM clearance &? aoe clear a -zee ,of the '• fapaatnew 
'inwlvfdmf ’’ • ‘. ’■ V. •> ; v J - •.-■ • ; '■•> . • * ; A..-.;, 

7(f ties, of e the , Bure du. re'v cal : that. the magazine "fregro Digest" is ■ 7 
' publish ed -month! V * n QhfcagO/hy- the' NegfC- Dig esti publish ing f , V ^ ' :■, 
Company, which also publish es, n Mb &ny h [ magazdne The* file s reflect'',* 
that the Director* prepared an article for the. October , 194B e- 
‘ issue of u Negro Digest” and also that "Ebony" has been' f avorable 
to the' Bureau in the past » ( 100-71654) Bureau files: reveal that 
a re port fr am Mi lit ar y Intelligence at Dashingt on , D. C\ date c2* • .. 
:3-.2Q-47 r efe rred to "Out &o rl d" ma gaz ine as a Qommun i st\ front • * 
publication f or Negroes. Bureau 'inform-nt^ '%ave' '$&s : QV:ib'ed St7 
pis ' strictly a -racial magazine,* z Further fin { 194$ "the. MeW]T,ork '.Office 
reviewed- approximately 157 issues 7 of the magazine and stated .that / 
no apparent evidence of Communist propaganda, was found in, these 
issues, f Buf lies ; also ref lect cordial -r elai ions/ with Our World" 
a picture magazine simila r ~to /"look" magazine , which ' is of primary 


interest ~fo Negroes, • In the past the Bureau has co oner ate d 
with the staff of n Our World” in preparing an article on t he 
■ - Ffit*' .(100-352331)* Records Of the Bureau failed to reveal 
information which gould be identified with the maqasine 
n The Reporter*) ' \ ; / . / V - \ - ' - 'V ; :\ V 
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Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation • 

Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D. C. 4 

Dear Mr, Hoover: 

. a y7>rhiA>)* 

ThpM*f&lr,P>v'nnn A chirm iatrat ion Library Service has had orders from Station DfTiby 

Libraries for NEGBO DIGEST, OUR WORLD, and The REPORTER, which magazines O y )Qs0f\ 
bear names of -publications listed in House Document Ho, 137 , ” Guide to _ & 

Subversive Organizations and Publications, Revised”, dated May l 1 *-, 1951. 

Current copies of these magazines are attached. It is requested, if poe 
sible, that you. advise whether these are the publications which were 
referred to on Page 225 in the 1948 Report of the California Committed 
Un-American Activities, cited on Pages 142, 145, and 148 of House 
Document Ho. 137 • 

It is also requested that a name check be made of subversive files for 
the following list and that we be advised of pertinent information 
disclosed. 


a 


NEGRO DIGEST MAGAZINE 
Johnson Publishing Company 
1820 South Michigan Avenue ’ - 

Chicago 16, Illinois * 

John H. Johnson, Publisher and'Editor 
Ben Burns, Executive Editor ~ ■- « 

Era Bell Thompson, Managing Editor 

OUR WORLD MAGAZINE 'zd \ 

Our World Publishing Company, Inc. 

35 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

John P. Davis, Publisher 

David A. Hepburn, Executive Editor 
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An inquiry by or concerning on ex-service man or woman should, i£ possible, give veteran’s name and file number, whether 
C, XC, K, N, V, or H. If such file number is unknown, service or serial number should be given. 



te "*■ 






Conf , Ltr. to Hon. J. Edgar Hoover 
fra. Director, I&I, dtd. 8-15-51 


The REPORTER MA.GAZME 

Fortnightly Publishing Company 

220 East 42nd Street, Hew York, Iff. Y. 

Max Ascoli, Editor and Publisher 
Philip Horton, Assistant Editor 
Robert S. Gerdy, Managing Editor 
A1 Ne'wman, Assistant Managing Editor 
William Khapp, Assistant Managing Editor 


Ends : 

HEGcRO DIGEST , September 1951 issue 
OUR WORLD, September 1951 issue 
The REPORTER, August 21, 1951 issue 
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O UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


SUBJECT: 


DIRECTOR, FBI 

SAC, LOS ANGELES 

U 1 BEGR0 DIGEST, M r OUR WORLD," 
"THE REPORTER" HAGAZIHES 
SECURITY MATTER - C 


DATE: 10/2/^LV 
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Reference is made to Bureau letter to San Francisco 
dated September 11, 1951 , and San Francisco letter to Los 
Angeles dated September 18, 1951* 

For the information of the Washington Field Office, 
the Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C., has requested 
the Bureau to determine if the above captioned magazines are 
identical to those cited on page 225 in the 1914-8 report of 
the California Committee on Un-American Activities* No 
investigation is to be conducted but it has been requested 
that a check be made of the records of the California Com- 
mittee to ascertain if the magazines above listed are identical: 
"Negro Digest" magazine, Johnson Publishing Company, 1820 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois* JOHN H* JOHNSON, 

Publisher and Editor, BEIM^EYRNS, Executive Editor, ERA BEL L 

Thompson, Managing Editor.^ 
ix Our World" magazine. Our World Publishing Company, Inc*, 

3< West [{.3rd Street, New York, New York* JOHN P^tQAVIS, 
Publisher, DAVID A^HPEPBURN, Executive Editor* ' 
i "The Reporter" magazine,' fortnightly Publishing Company, 220 
II East [{.2nd Street, New York, New York. IlA^ffiSCOLI, Editor 
I and Publisher, PHILIP^ORTON, Assistant Editor, ROBERT S* 

* 'reERDY^ Managing Editor', At^TEWMAN, Assistant Managing Editor , 
“UILLIAtffecNAPP , Assistant Managing Editor. 

Records of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the State of California are maintained at Room 502, Brix 

Building, Fresno, California. 

/ ■ 

| ~ reviewed their files and 

they contained no further identif Icapion of the above captioned 
magazines than as set out on Page 225 in the l9i{-8 report of 
the Committee. " 


who adviset 
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hat the source for the 


Committee Counsel, 
of cited magazines 


EDA: bar 

100-39654 

ce; Washington Field 
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